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- PETROLEUM. 


RECENT FORMATION OF PETROLEUM. 

The subject of Petroleum seems to acquire new in- 
terest every hour—every day new capital and new men 
with new energy and tact, are seizing the lever which 
is raising this new—to this country—branch of indus- 
try into merited importance, Fortunes have been made 
in so short a time in this business, that it is no subject 
of wonder that much anxiety is manifested to acquire 
an interest in oil-bearing lands. 

The use of oil, instead of coal, as a means of driving 
steam engines, has been frequently suggested, and there 
needs but a few experiments to demonstrate its econo- 
my It has always been the opinion of the writer that 
coal was entirely too bulky and clumsy for the purpos- 
es of ocean navigation, and while the use of oil would 
involve a greater complication of machinery, the con- 
venience in handling, the economy of stowage room, 
and the additional safety of a material so concentrated 
and under the contro! of the operator, must make the 
change from anthracite to oil in the highest degree de- 
sirable. Ere long, no doubt, inventive talent will have 
accomplished this object, whereby the public will be 
benefitted in two ways: first, by acquiring an addition 
to the stock of fuel; and second, by holding the means 
Per- 


haps the most valuable information to those interested 


of restraining the rapacity of coal monopolists, 


in oil bearing lands, or those about to become so, as 
well as to the general public, would be some data to as- 
sis in explorations—some hints that would assist the 
land purchaser to ascertain, with a degree of certainty, 
the existence of oil in lands submitted to his inspect- 
ion. 

We have combated the views of some writers on Pe- 
troleum, who insist that it owes its origin to the vege. 
table matter contained in the shale-beds of the Silurian 
system, These writers do not admit the possibility of 
the formation of this compound at recent date, and sup- 
pose it to have been distilled by subterraneous heat in- 
to the upper strata, and to have remained in its pres- 
ent situation for ages, 

But that the forniation of Petroleum is of recent date, 
we must conelude from the history of trees. Thus, in 
the gray wacke period we find the palm does not exist, 
and we have no account of its presence in the cval for- 
mations, while in the present or historic period, a thous- 
and species are known. So willows, poplars, maples, 
oaks, magnolias, sycamores, etc., all belong to the ter- 
tiary and historie period, But marine and flowerless 
plants were abundant in the graywacke period. Again, 
the sigillarie (so called from impressions on the surface 
resembling a seal,) large tranks of which, from half-a 
foot to three feet in diameter, and from 50 to 60 feet 
long, covered with flutings and scars, have long been 
known in the coal formations, and are supposed to be 
the principal source of the beds of coal in the coal 
measures, These are traced to the carboniferous period 
only, and are now entirely extinet. The stigmaria, 
another fossil, three or four feet in diameter, with 
branches from 30 te 40 feet long, probably the roots of 
the sigillaria, is found beneath the.coal beds, This al- 
so belongs to the carboniferous period, and is now ex- 
tinct. Many other extinct genera, similar to the sigil- 
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bly to the conifera, and are well known in the coal for- 
mations. So the lepipodendron, a genus entirely ex- 
tinct, which is abundant in the coal formations, is found 


from 20 to 40 feet long. 


By far the most numerous of the plants found in the 
coal formations belong to races now extinct, and this 


of the globe’s history. Although vegetation was much 
more abundant than at the present day, it does not 
seem reasonable that the oil whieh it contained, and 
which was liberated on its submersion, would remain 
so long atime without change, and be distilled into 
the upper strata, and there remain, without alteration, 
for so many ages. Indeed, it would be impossible for 


a substance like Petroleum to exist for so lone a time 


without change, as its constituents are of a nature which 
forbid any combination so permanent. The hypothe- 
sis which we shall adopt, in view of the facts just sta- 
ted, is, that the hydrocarbons of the vegetable matter 
of the early periods have been oxidised, and now form 
coal; and this view is strengthened by the fact that 
nearly all the plants found most abundantly in the coal 


formations belong to extinct races. 





Now, it takes a much longer time to form coal than 
it does to form oil, and we cannot think that oil, one of 


the products, would remain in statu quo, While the 


plants from which it was derived have not only become 
coal, but even their very race become extinct—and yet 


some geologists favor the opinion that Petroleum is de- 


rived from the remains of those extinct plants, 

The formation of peat, a very abundant substance, 
goes to show that vegetable matter and its products 
cannot long remain in a state such as that in which Pe- 


troleum is found, without change. If veretable matter 


be exposed to a certain degree of moisture and tempe- 


rature, it is decomposed into the substance called peat, 
which is dug from swamps, and belongs to the alluvial 
formation. Lignite, or brown coal, the most perfect 
variety of which is jet, is found chiefly in the tertiary 
strata and the higher secondary, and appears to be 
peat, which has long been buried in the earth, and has 
undergone certain chemical changes, whereby bitumen 
has been produced. Bituminous coal appears to be the 
same substance, which has been longer buried in the 
earth, and has undergone still further changes, though 
their precise nature is not well known. Its principal 
deposit is in that part of the secondary series called the 


coal formations, or coal measures ; but it occurs in the 


sachusetts, and in Scotland it is worked in the lias 
limestone. <A thick bed of it has also been found in 


the plastic clay of the tertiary strata in Germany. 


the graywacke formation, and it is supposed that this 
substance is common coal, which has undergone still 
Prof. Brogniart 
describes a true anthracite as occurring in the plastic 
clay of Mount Missner, in Hesse, This appears to have 
been formed from bituminous coal by the action of ig. 
neous rocks, and such cases have led some geologists tu 
suppose that anthracite was always thus formed. 

Peat usually consists of soluble and insoluble geine, | 


further changes, and lost its bitumen, 


with a mixture of undecomposed vegetable matter, and 
some earth—most of it results from the decomposition | 





lari, oceur in the same rocks, and belong most proba- 





of certain mosses, especially of the genus sphasnum, 


would lead to the impression that coal only remains of 


the decomposed vegetable matter of the early periods | 


new red sandstone series in England, Poland and Mas. | 


The principal deposit ef anthracite in Europe is ‘in | 


| formerly on the coast, is now two miles inland. 


Per ANNUM—IN ADVANCE. 
| which decay at their lower extremity, while the top 
continues to flourish with vigor. Trees, and whatever 
other organic matter happen to get into the peat bogs, 
soon become enveloped, and assist to swell the amount. 
In some instances, the beds have acquired a thickness 
of more than 40 feet. In tropical climates, except in 
high lands, the decomposition of vegetable matter is so 
rapid that it is resolved into its ultimate elements be 
fore peat can be produced. Ilence peat is limited 
Ireland 


rs are said to occupy one tenth of the sur- 


chiefly to the colder parts of the globe. In 


? 


the peat bo 
face, and one of them, on the Shannon, is 50 miles 
long and 2 or 3 broad. By the long continued action 
of water and other agents, the geine of peat is changed 
into bitumen, and carbon, which constitute lignite and 
bituminous coal. In a few instances, the process of 

bituminization has been found considerably advanced 
| in the bed of peat. Drift wood is also a source of coal 
and Petroleum. Large rivers, in passing through vast 
forests. carry with them immense quantities of timber 
of all kinds. 


of this timber is deposited on the low lands, a portion 


When they overflow their banks, much 


being carried to the ocean; getting saturated, it be- 
comes water-logged, and sinks to the bottom; this is 
afterwards covered with mud, and then another layer 
that ‘in the 


course of ages, several layers of alternate wood and 


of wood accumulates over the mud, so 


mud accumulate. This wood is slowly changed into a 
substance resembling peat, which in course of time is 
still further changed into coal. We here see the origin 
of the beds of coal which exist in the older strata, for 
the bituminization of the peat and consolidation of the 
mud would produce genuine coal beds. Clay exposed 
for a long time to the sun becomes as hard as some 
rocks. The marly clay dug from the bottom of Lake 
Superior has this quality. Again, some rocks, coming 
from considerable depths in the earth, are so soft as to 
be cut easily with a knife, but become very hard on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. Facts like these go to show 
that the transformation of wood to peat, and from peat 
The solu. 


tion of the carbonate of lime becomes cement on a 


to coal, is comparatively simple and easy. 


In Vermont large mas- 


been cemented 


large scale in some localities, 
ses of drift wood are seen, which have 
together by carbonate of lime. On the shores of Ber- 
muda, vast accumulations of broken shells, corals and 
sand are formed upon the shores by the waves, which 
are subsequently consolidated into hard rock by the in- 
filtration of the water containing carbonate of lime in 
solution. The famous Guadaloupe rock, in which hu- 
man skeletons, along with pottery, stone arrowheads, 
ete., are found, is of the same character. 

The Mediterranean delta of the Rhone is said to be 
solid reck, produced by the many springs which empty 
into it containing carbonate of lime in solution. A sim- 
ilar state of things exists at the mouths of some of 
the rivers in the southern part of Italy and on the east 


| enast of the Mediterranean, where the ancient Sidon, 


Of the 


~. 


drift-wood accumulations, the Mississippi furnishes the 
most remarkable examples known, I consequence of 
some obstruction in the river Atchafalaya, supposed to 
have been formerly the bed of the Red river, a raft ac- 
cumulated in 85 years, which in 1816 was 10 miles long, 
Although float- 

Similar rafts 


and 220 yards wide and 8 feet thick. 
ing, it was covered with living plants. 
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occur in the Red river, and one on the Washita com- 
pletely concealed on the surface of the river for 17 
leagues. At the mouth of the Mississippi, numerous 
alternations of drift wood and mud exist, extending 
over hundreds of square leagues. Here we have the 
nuclei of enormous beds of coal and reservoirs of oil, 
to be developed im future ages. In the River Mack- 
enzie, which empties into the North sea, similar depos- 
its of wood and mud are found, as also in the lakes 
through which it passes. At the mouth of this river, 
which is almost beyond the region of vegetation, are 
extensive deposits, brought from the more sonthern re- 
gions through which it passes. Drift-wood, which is 
brought down by the Mississippi and other rivers along 
the coast of America, is carried northward by the Gulf 
stream, and thrown upon the coast of Greenland. The 
same thing occurs in the bays of Spitzbergen and on 
the coasts of Siberia. Now what becomes of the hy- 
dro-carbons of these vast masses of wood, if the pres- 
ent supply comes exclusively from plants whose very 
species have long since been extinct? What has be- 
come of the hydro carbons from the many forests that 
have been submerge1? 

The solution of these questions can only be found in 
the hy pothesis that entire submersion in water is most 
favorable to the formation of coal. While simple ex- 
clusion of atmospheric air, with presence of water, is 
more favorable to the formation of Petroleum. Indeed, 

, the absence of alkaline matter in coal ashes gees far to 
establish this, And when it is recollected that every 
year vast masses of wood are sunk in the lakes, streams 
and seas, which are covered with mud, which is again 
covered with wood, and again with mud, we can under. 
stand how the alkaline matter could be dispersed by 
water, while the carbon remained, forming beds of coal. 
On the other hand, if we suppose a forest to be buried 


casual observer. Should we establish its truth, as we 
think we ean, it will furnish one hint to enable the 
prospector to detect the presence of Petroleum. 

It does not follow that because coal is commonly the 
result of the decomposition of wood, that it is always 
so; the nature of those resulting compounds must be 
influeneed by the substances with which the deeompo- 
sing material is in contact. Decomposing wood under 
water may produce coal or Petroleum, or both—but 
decomposing wood in contact with sulphuric acid or 
water must produce gum and Petroleum, or crude Pe- 
troleum. Gypsum is found chieffy in the new red 
sandstone series,spreading thence through the lias,oolite 
green sand and into the tertiary strata—the very po- 
sition’ of the Petroleum of the presentday. These are 
also the principal localities of the rock salt, which so 
frequently occurs in company with gypsum, In a pre- 


at any time and in any locality, the favorable condit. 
ions being present, and we say so still; its abundance, 
however, will always be regulated by the substances 
by which the materials from which it is derived is sur- 
rounded. 

Chemical geologists, in theorizing upon the origin of 
Petroleum, have presented, with their diversity of 
views, many facts which have a better significance than 
the writers’ teachings. Prof. Lesley does not endorse 
the views of Dr. Hunt, that the accumulations of oil 
now furnishing the world with light, have not come 
from the sub-volcanic distillations of the beds of coal 
in their neighborhood, but that the mineral has been 
generated by the transformation of organic matter in 
the strata where it is. Prof. L. however, remarks on 
the origin of the oil: ‘The fossiliferous black shales 
of the State of New York, underlie Lake Erie, cross 
Ohio and Kentucky into Tennessee, and return through 





to such a depth as merely to exclude the atmospheric 
air, with presence of water, the products of decompo- 
sition would be both coal and Petroleum. Decompo- 
sition requires air and water, and this condition is pres- 
ent in both instances, as water contains air, though in 
limited quantity. 

The first step in the decomposition of wood is the 
formation of carbonic acid—the potash exists as an in- 
soluble silicate—the carbonic acid is the solvent of this 


so that wood may be said to contain its own solvent, so | 


far as potash is concerned, Not so, however, with lig- 
nin, which is entirely insoluble in water. Lignin, or 
wood, is changed by sulphuric acid into gum, and those 
lands bearing oil are the very ones most likely to con- 
tain gypsum, a compound of sulphuric acid and lime, 
Whether the sulphuric acid existing in these localities 
has any influence on the decomposition of the wood, 
must be determined by future investigation, and we 
shall reserve its consideration for a future number; 
but we may say here, that the fact of the occurrence 


of gypsum and rock salt together, would create the | 
impression that the formation of Petroleum is largely | 


influenced by gypsum ; rock salt and gypsum are fre- 
quent companions, as are rock salt and Petroleum, 
and if we adopt the epinion that Petroleum is influ- 
enced in its formation by gypsum, we can readily ac- 
count for its presence without supposing it to be dis- 
tilled from the shale-beds. 

Let us suppose a beech forest of a thousand years 


standing to be replaced by other races of trees, in ac- | 


cordance with the law of rotation of trees, the accu- 
mulation of leaves, branches, twigs, trunks, ete , which 
have been buried in a gypsum locality—the water to 
be sufficient for the decomposition of the wood—the 
potash dissolved out—the hydro carbons liberated as 
Petroleum, leaving the lignin to become coal—new 
gypsum is readily soluble in a sufficiency of water, and 
a portion of the sulphuric acid of the gypsum would 
seize the lignin and convert it into gum; this, com- 
bined with the hydrocarbons as Petroleum, would form 
a substance analogous to the crude Petroleum of Oil 
creek. 

This hypothesis is more in accordance with chemical 
and geological laws then that advanced by Prof. Rog- 
ers and the Canadian geologists, and more in accord- 
ance with the impressions likely to be formed by the 








Indiana, and form the beds of Lake Michigan and Hy- 
| ron.” In middle Kentucky the faces of the rocks are 
| smeared and streaked with oil fried out of them by the 
| sun, so that the surfaces are blackened as if with tar. 


vious number we said that Petroleum could be formed } 





“ Up to the horizon of these black shales, ascending 

in the column of deposits, gelatinous sea organisms, 
both animal and vegetable, seem to haye constituted 
| the principal if not the sole apparatus for generating 


| Petroleam. But Dawson has lately discovered in the 
sandstones over them, a true angiospermous, exogenous 
tree, not much, if any, lower in the scale of develop- 
ment than those of which our forests are composed. 
Coniferous trees began also to abound, and coal beds to 
be deposited in groups, Thence the higher we ascend, 
towards, and through the second and third, or great 
coal measures, the more abundant become the vestiges 
of fresh water and land vegetation, until in the. tree 
stumps of the coal beds of Nova Scotia, we find small 
, land animals. The mosses, and ferns, the rushes, and 
| reeds, minute and gigantic, of which the coal beds 





came, suggest the vegetable origin of coal oil, ..... 
Black slate cannel fat coal, like lignite, peat and living 
wood, will yield the oils and gasses by distillation.”— 
American Exchange and Review. 


Petroleum has been discoyered at a place called 
| “Mud Creek Hollow,“ near Bristol, Ontario county, 
N. ¥. A company has already been formed for devel- 
oping the hitherto concealed treasure, The discovery 
was made at a distance of seven hundred feet from the 
surface of the earth. The oil is deseribed as resem- 
| bling the petroleum discovered inCanada. Bristol and 
| the vicinity are of course thrown into great excitement 
by this new addition to its prospective wealth, 


Nt 
Sixerne Fisnes.—Dr. Dufosse has communicated to 


he French Academy an account of certain researches 
which he has recently made into the vocal powers of 
fishes. His obscrvations have been confined chiefly to 
the species Trigla and Zeus—gurnards and dories. He 
ascertained that the sounds proceeded from the vibra- 
tion of the muscles belonging to the air-bladder, and 
that in some of the former these sounds may be heard 


six or seven yards.—The sounds were both short or 
instantaneous and prolonged; the pitch often varying 
during a single “sonorous emission.“ In some instan- 
ces a large number of completely distinct sounds were 
produced, variously modulated, 











MINING. 


ON THE MECHANICAL DRESSING OF ORES. 


Having already considered some of the forms of ma- 
chine for comminuting ores, we have still another class 
of machine for the same purpose, the ohject of which 
is to commioute the ore toa state of fine division with- 
out pulverizing it toa powder. The machines to which 
we refer are called stamps, and have beerr employed 
by miners for years, and even eenturies, and have been 
universally found satisfactory, for swo reasons: firsthy, 
because they get through a greater amount of work in 
proportion to the power employed than any other ma- 
chines ; and, secondly, because they comminute the ore 
without reducing it too fine. In considering these ma- 
chines from a general point of view, we may say the 
stamps are made of a heavy mass of cast-iron, placed 
at the base of a Sifter of wood or wrought-iron; and 
three or four of these being placed together in one case 
form a battery or set; and, when few im number, may 
be worked by water-power, and when multiplied are 
usually worked by powerful engines. In olden times 
stamping machines were wade very coarsely, and there 
were usually three heads in one box; but the heads 
were irregular in form, and consequently the staff was 
most unevenly broken up. In tresting of stamping 
machines we will consider them under the following 
divisions : . 

1. The form of the stamp-head. 2, The lifter. 3. 
The means for raising the lifter. 4, Kofer, 5, The 
frame in which the stamps are fixed. 6. The mode of 
outlet for the stamped material. 7. The barrel by 
which the stampheads are raised. 

First, then, of the stamp-head. These should gener- 
ally weigh from one to one and a half ton for ordinary 
stuff, although where the rock is very bard the weight 
must be increased to five and even six cwts. In most 
eases the stamp-heads are of cast-iron, and eighteen 
to twenty inches in length. The heads, as commonly 
made in the foundry of the present day, are cast with 
a shank, by which the lifter may be very readily 
attracted to the head. 








Socondly, of the lifter, which was made invariably 
in olden times of wood, deal, pinewood, or ash being 
generally preferred. This sort of lifter, is, however, 
now-a-days invariably made of iron. The weight of 
the lifter is a matter for consideration ; an extra weight 
in the lifter certainly tends to give a more uniform 
blow, and for this reason iron lifters would seem to be 
preferable. We must, however, allow that iron lifters 
are liable to get thrown out of shape after some use. 
Wooden lifters are generally eonsidered preferable to 
iron ones, since they work more evenly and produce 
less friction. Some exeellent examples of wooden lift- 
ers may be seen at the Charleston United Mines. 

Thirdly, as to raising the lifter, we find the head 
mest effectually performs its functions when raised 
from ten to twelve inches. The lifting is effected by 
means of what is called a tongue, of which the best are 
made of iron. One end of the tongue passes through a 
slot in the side of the lifter, and is there fixed with 
wooden wedges, and the whole kept tight by a wedge, 
binding the end of the tongue which has passed through 
the lifter. The lifter must be retained in its position 
on either side- by braces. Now, on raising the lifter a 
rotatory motion is necessarily given to it, which causes 
a great amount of friction, and to avoid this number- 
less devices have been proposed ; one was to make a 
hole in the lifter into which the eam raising it should 
fit; such an idea, however, cannot be entertained, as 
the arrangement must so materially weaken the lifter, 
Another proposal has been to raise the lifter by a 
double cam, one arm passing on each side of the lifter. 
We cannot see, however, that such a device can at all 
diminish the friction. The question then arises, what 
are the best means of avoiding friction? We think, 
by adopting the following simple means, common on 
the Continent, and sometimes seen in England, a great 
deal may be prevented, The plan is to place between 
the bearing parts of the frame and the lifter long thin 
slips of wood, which, if kept well greased, will act as 





















slides. In the tin districts it is more usual to supply 
a guide made of a triangular piece of iron fixed by 
screw bolts into the pieces at the back of the brace up 
which the lifter slides. 
has lately been brought out as a great improvement. 
Its peculiarities are, that both the lifter and head are 
of circular iron, and its so-called advantages that a ro- 


An Australian form of stamps 


tatory motion is given to the head as the cam lifts it. 
For many reasons, and some of which we have enume- 
rated above, this motion is peculiarly objectionable, 
and we may consign this machine without hesitation 
to the limbo of obscurity. 

We now come to the kofer and frame, which we may 
truly say constitute the most important parts of the 
stamps. The whole frame is universally based on some 
good concrete, and is divided inte partitions by up- 
rights. The kofer may be looked on as a box of wood 
of any convenient form, the mo-t important part of 


which is the arrangement fer allowing the escape of | 


the ore directly it is reduced to the proper state of fine- 
ness, since, if kept in the kofer beyond that time, there 
must of necessity be a loss in the finer particles of the 
ore, Now, the escape of the ore is usually effected 
threugh a grating, of which there is one in front of the 
kofer, and one at each end. As the stamp-head, after 
being lifted, descends, a wave will be produced in the 
eentents of the kofer, which, in its passage, will carry 
through the grating the comminuted particles. There 
are other forms of kofer, where the ore escapes over 
the top of the box, but this form is used only when it 
is required to stamp very fine. 


Sometimes the ore 





escapes through a slit in the upper part of the kofer, | 


which ts termed “stamping in the flash.” In Hungary 
they have a very nice way of regulating these flash 
stamps, by placing a little slip door between the slit 
and the stamp-head. There is no part, be it remem- 
bered, of the stamping process which requires such 
great care on the part of the agent, as the size of 
grating through whieh he shall pass the stamped stuff. 


A great deal depends on it, and experiments should be 


continually made to arrive at the proper degree of | 


fineness to which it is desirable to reduce any particu 
lar kind of ore. 

We must now say a few words on the last division 
of our subject, “The Barrel.” It consists of a barrel 
of cast-iron, with holes in it for the cams, and is cast 
with proper bearings to fit on plumber blocks. 
be worked by water-power or steam. 
working at the greatest speed for perfect efficiency, 
should lift each head te make from fifty to sixty blows 
per minute, stuff stamped de- 


The quantity of must 


| fur years to yield immense treasures 
; . 

' proprietors, 
j Pro} 


|; knowle 


it may | 
A stainp, to be 
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upon the mountains, in the shape of snow, it was upon 
fi- 
cient length of time to fairly “ pack,” consequently the 


ground not frozen, and hence could not remain a su 


earliest summer weather soon melted away the yield 


ing mass; and thus this great natural reservoir—the | 


packed snow of the mountains—has proven quite as 
unreliable as the artificial reservoirs constructed and 
filled by the hand of man. 

Gloomy and unpromising as these facts now appear, 
at first sight, the picture is not altogether without its 
brighter side. 


interior have not yet been affected, except in a favora- 


able manner, while our treasure shipments thus far, for | 


the present year, are largely in excess 
From this we may fairly infer that the real and perma- 
nent mining interests of the State are beyond the reach 
of any contingency growing out of the seasons. Our 
quartz mining interest is that upon which we most 
depend, and the increased influx of bullion, under the 
above unfavorable conditions, is one of the most grati- 
fying industrial facts upon which a Californian can 
There can be no mistake with 


dwell. regard to its 


import, 


With these facts in view, we can even look upon the 


present disastrous stock panic as a thing of trifling im- 





portance, purely speculative and ephemeral in charac- 


ter, and in no wise endangering the permanent pros- 





perity of this coast. 

There is nothing particularly alarming in even the 
unprecedented depreciation in mining stocks which 
That 


some mines on which large sums have been expended 


we have witnessed during the past few months. 


have proved failures, and that others have been grossly 
mismanaged, is a matter to be seriously regretted ; but 
the 


value of mining investments, so long as the receipts of 


these things establish nothing against reneral 


} . ) 
No one, at all acquainted 


that 


bullion continue to increase, 
with mining on this coast, can for a moment doubt 
we have opened many mines of great value—many 
will be he ird 


which will continue 


which never have and probably never of 


in any of our stock boards; but 
to their fort 


y to the 


unat 
More 
re of those 
themselves in this particular. 


iid and re 


such are constantly comin 


who are i 





n the way of informing 


As we have already si peated in previous 


numbers 


of the Press, the recent fluctuations and pre 
ent depressions in mining stocks, will in the end work 
to our advantage rather than detriment, b putting a 
| check upon reckless speculation, and teaching our 
| citizens to confine their operations and investments to 


pend on its hardness, as also on the proportion of wa- 


ter admitted. The number of laborers required to 
keep stamps in work should be four men to every thir- 
ty-two heads, In some Cornish mines there are from 


80,000 to 36,000 tons of tinstuff stamped per twelve 


mronths.— Notes from a Lecture by Prof. W. W. Smyth, 


Royal School of Mines, London. 
NO CAUSE FOR DESPONDENCY. 

We take the following from the San Francisco Min- 
ing Press, of July 9th: 

For the last few weeks there has been an absolute 
dearth of mining news from the various localities 
within the State of California. Whether this silence 
is mainly to be attributed to inattention to such mat- 
ters on the part of local papers, or whether the streanis 
aud gulehes have completely dried up, from personal 
observation, we are unable to say. This much, how- 
ever, we do know; that at no time since 1849, have 
we heard so little of placer mining in this State as at 
the present time. Persons from the interior assure us 
that there is a solemn reality in this condition of 
things, and that little or no improvement can be hoped 
for in the way of this description of mining, until the 
heavens once more open their windows and pour upon 
us that much needed blessing—water. 

The ditches, they tell us, as a general thing, are 
nearly dry ; the reservoirs upon which they have here- 
tofore mainly relied for their summer supply are empty, 
and, indeed, have not been filled during the past winter. 
What little rain we had came so late that where it fell 





legitimate channels. They will from this experience 


learn to exercise the same degree of caution in buying 
mining stocks that they do in making investments in 


Let 


death blow will be dealt to wild-cat 


real estate. such precaution be the rule, and a 


schemes, and min- 
ing on the Pacific Coast will be found as reliable as any 


other business, 


Ilow Granite was rorMED.—In delivering one of 


the lectures of the Swiney course at the Royal School 


of Mines, Dr, Percy objected to the assertion of geolo- | 





8, that granite rocks must have been formed by 


plutonic agencies, for, said he, there are certain diffi- 


culties which have always been in the way of accept- | 


ing this view of the subject—difficulties known at all 


events to those who have been accustomed to make 


experiments on the fusion of mineral substances at high | 


temperatures, This is especially seen by examiging 


the condition of quartz in granite; it is always found | 


in the crystalline condition, and has invariably a spe- | 


cific gravity of 2.6. There is not a single instance 


known to the contrary. Ilence there is reason to be- 


lieve that the quartz could never have been fused, for | 


the moment silica is fused, no matter in what*condition 
it was previously, a peculiar glass-like collodial mass 
is produced, having a specific 


ceeds 2.3, 


gravity which never ex- 
Therefore there is good reason to conclude 
that granite could never have been formed under the 
condition of a high temperature. 


A nugget of gold was recently found in New 
ealand weighing 50 ounces. * 
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The daily receipts of bullion from the | 


of the last. | 
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| GENERAL REMARKS UPON WATER GAS. 


| — 


BL HENRY WURTZ, 


PROFKSSOR 
All kinds of illuminating gas, and, in fact, almost all 
aterials used, or that can be used economically, as 
13 of artificial light, are composed essentially of 
two only of the sixty or seventy known elements oi 


atter, 


These two elements are carbon and hydrogen. 


Carbon is that transcendently important element 
which forms the fundamental nucleus of everything 
| that has life; of the whole animal and vegetable king- 


1 
‘> 


doms ; while hydrogen is the basis of the all pervadir 


substance, water, an indispensable ingredient of the 


| food of all plants and It follows, therefore, 


in the course of nature and necessity, that in all ani- 


animals, 


mal and vegetable matter these two elements, carbon 


and hydrogen, are found associated together, usually 
in companionship with more or less of that great Spirit 
| of Life and of Death called oxygen. 

Both 


isolated from the oxygen 


these elements, carbon and hydrogen, when 


which they are com- 


bined, are found to be susceptible of the phenomenon 


in with the 


called combustion, that is of combining ag: 
| oxygen of the air, with production of the apparition 


called 


In the case of hydrogen, however, when thus isolat- 


viive 


which burns with great heat, but no 


ed, 


light; and in order to eause it to evolve | 


we find a gas, 


ight also, 
some solid body, capable of being heated to whiteness 
ha 
Carbon is such a solid body. 
Among the frugal, 


kind mother, Natur 


without change, must introduced into its flame. 


though sublime econon 





i s of our 


e, a most important and admirable 


provision—one of those special arrangements so clearly 


intended and devised for the behoof of mankind—is 


this storing up together, in vegetal le matter, of carbon 
and hydrogen; and our admiration is enhanced, if pos 


ile, when we consider that the relative proportions in 


which they are thus stored up are approximately those 
most suitable for the production of light as well as 
heat; for had plants contained less carbon and more 


hydrogen than at present ordered, it cannot be doubt 
ed that much more difficulty would have been encoun- 
tered in providing cheap sources of artificial light 
As it is, carbon and hydrogen having been thus stored 
up in the most convenient proportions in such masses, 
it remains for man, by the application of his intellect— 
God-given for the purpose—to discover and devise the 





most advantageous modes of reversing nature’s opera- 
tions, and extracting the pabulum of life and comfort 
le ] 


These reflections make manifest to us one of those 


from her co nplex vezetab productions. 


wondrous harmonies in the grand symphony of crea 
| tion, one of those “ thoughts of God” which are devel- 
| . 

oped to us by science. 
] 


The sun pours upon our earth 
intermittinge floods of light and heat, and these two 
principles, se essential to the life of man, are continu- 
ally being stored up for his use by plants erowing in 
the sunshine, in the forms of carbon an: hydrogen, 
which two elements we may metaphorically call the 
Spirits of Light and Heat. Thus have wo od, and in 
| the lapse of countless ages, coal, been created as vast 
and practiéally illimitable reservoirs of fire and light, 
tp be drawn upon during the periodic abseuces of their 
primal source, the 
It has been found that if heat is applied to these 


vegetable products, in a close 


sun, 


vessel, from which the 


oxyven of the air is excluded, such as a gas retort, if 


will cause a great part of the carbon and hydrogen to 
be evolved in combination with each other, forming 
certain compounds not pre-existent in the vegetable 
| matter, The number of these compounds is very greag, 
and many of them have as yet not been discovered, or 
isolated. 


others with little or none. 


Some of them burn with a brilliant light, 
Some differ in their propor- 
| tions of carbon and hydrogen, others form classes pre- 
| cisely alike in these proportions. They are not all 


gases , but many—in fact, by far the greater number 
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of these yet known—are, at the ordinary temperature, 
liquids ; and some of them are solids, 

It follows, therefore, necessarily, that the substances 
which pass off from the gas retort, separate themselves, 
on cooling, at least approximately, inte these three 
classes of products, the liquids and solids condensing 
together and forming tar, whilst the permanent gases 
and vapors, incapable of condensation at the ordinary 
temperature, pass on to the purifiers and gas holders, 

Now were this separation a precise and absolute one, 
it would greatly simplify the consideration of these 
complex phenomena; but it happens in reality that 
this separation is far from being absolute, the perma- 
nent gases always carrying with them, in the form of 
vapor, and pertinaciously retaining, for a longer or 
shorter time and in greater or less quantity, according 
to circumstances, not only {portions of the volatile 
liguid products, but even of the solid ones. 

In specifying these products by name, we shall be 
obliged to select those only which possess the greatest 
interest and importance for us at present, neglecting 
many which exist in but small quantity. 

The permanently gaseous products, which are incon- 
densible into liquids at any ordinary temperature are 

1, 2. 

Acetylene, (in minute quantity,) Hydrogen, 

Olefiant Gas, or Ethylene, Marsh Gas, 
Carbonic Oxyd, &c. 

Of these only those two in the first column burn with 

a bright flame, the other three burning with pale blue 

flames, without light, thongh giving great heat. Ace- 

tylene, olefiant gas and marsh gas are composed of 

carbon and hydrogen, while carbonic oxyd is the form 

into which the greater portion of the oxygen of the 

coal passes. 

The most important products which, though gases at 
the temperature of the retort, condense more or less 
perfectly, when cooled, into liquids, are 


a 2. 
Naphtha, Kyanole or Aniline, 
Benzole, Creosote, 
Toluole, Carbolic Acid, 


ete, ete. 

By naphtha is here designated the mixture of hydro- 
carbon liquids more volatile than benzole, which can 
be condensed from the gas by cold. 

The chief solid products are naphthaline, paranaph- 
line, paraffine, &c. 

As before stated, it is found that the permanent 
gases always carry with them, into the gas-holders, 
in the form of vapor, portions of the naphtha, benzole, 
aniline, &c, A portion of the naphthaline also—a 
substance which, though solid at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, melts and boils at the heat of boiling water—is 
retained in the form of vapor, and, at times, even found 
deposited in portions of the gas mains most remote 
from the works. 

To avoid confusion we shall hereafter speak of these 
vapors collectively as naphtha vapere. 

All these naphtha vapors, however, condense and 
separate on exposure of the gas to a sufficient degree 
of cold; and when it is further stated that the presence 
of these substances greatly enhances the illuminating 

power of the gas, the important influence of the extra- 
neous condition of atmospheric tempreture on the gas 
manufacture at once appears. On the one hand it 
would appear desirable to so conduct the operation as 
to produce gas richly impregnated with these highly 
illuminating naphtha vapors; but, on the other hand, 
the least reduction of temperature would not only di- 
minish the lighting power of such a gas, but would 
lead to condensations of liquids in the pipes and me- 
ters, producing flickerings, sudden extinctions of the 
burners, &c, It is considered far better to produce the 
largest possible proportion of permanent light-giving 
gases, condensible into liquids by no ordinary cold. 
The element of atmospheric temperature is so impor- 
tant that it, is customary to use in the winter season a 
mixture of materials different from that used in the 
summer. Thus the New York gas companies use in 
winter a mixture of equal weights of cannel and caking 
coal, and in summer but one-third cannel to tw® thirds 
caking. 


Notwithstanding this, and other precautions, how- 
ever, the naphtha vapors, during cold winter weather, 
will condense more or less, and collect in the pipes 
near the works, and especially in and upon the surface 
of the water in the huge gas holders, the quantity in 
time becoming very large and causing very great em- 
barrassment to the mauufacturers, Were there any 
means of drawing off or cleaning out these condensed 
matters withont suspending the use of the apparatus 
and stopping off the gas, no harm would follow; but 
as it is, when continued mild weather arrives in the 
spring, a phenomenon occurs much more interesting to 
men of science than to the gas consumers and manu- 
facturers, the latter of whom are obliged to listen to 
the bitter complaints and abuse of their customers, 
without the power to remedy the evil. Im short, the 
gas then takes up again, in the form of a vapor, the 
condensed naphtha, but unfortunately in such super- 
abundant quantities that it becomes too highly earbon- 
ized, and besides being subject to the embarrasements 
above mentioned (from recondensation in the service 
pipes and meters), is liable to burn with a dense flame, 
giving off clouds of smoke and soot, like raw spirits of 
turpentine. The only means of rectifying this latter 
evil is to use burners which would give a smaller flame, 
a resort to which the consumers usually find highly 
objectionable. 

The influence of tewperature upon the proportion of 
naphtha vapors taken up and retained by the gas, may 
be made clearer by considering the parallel case of the 
effect of temperature on aimospheric moisture. Every one 
knows that summer air is usually highly impregnated 
with water, in the form of vapor, and that the least re- 
duction of termperature causes condensation of this wa- 
ter in quantities; as, for instance, when a glass is filled 
with ice-water in such an atmosphere. Even the cold 

est winter atmosphere is susceptible of containing more 
or less water, in the form of vapor, as any one will ad- 
mit who recolleets having watched a column of escape 
steam from an engine rising in the atmosphere. Sooner 
or later, however intensely cold the weather may be, 
it wholly vanishes, melting away “like the baseless 
fabric of a vision.” 

After these preliminary consideratiens, Professor 
Wurtz gives an abbreviated review of the different 
plans for making water gas, the earliest case, according 
to him, of the introduction of water or steam into a gas 
retort while in action being that of Messrs. Vere and 
Crane, two English patentees, in 1823, and then pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

“That class of water-gas methods which seems to 
involve the greatest number of elements of probable 
practical success, (that, namely, in which the mixed 
gases produced by the action of steam upon carbon, at 
an intense temperature, are afterwards combined with 
the richly carburetted gases and vapors evolved from 
cannel and similar coals,) has occupied, under the gen- 
eral misnomer of “ White's process,” much of the atten- 
tive investigation of British chemists and gas manufac- 
turers, and very high and enthusiastic hopes have at 
times been entertained of the success of some of these 
plans, even by authorities ranking high among prac- 
tical and scientific men; but, in practice, little or no 
satisfactory result has ever followed. Some of the 
many difficulties encountered may be briefly specified. 
It has been found impossible to convert the steam 
entirely into hydrogen and carbonic oxyd; however 
extended the surface of carbon may be to which the 
steamp is exposed, a portion of it is found to escape its 
action; and this decomposed steam, when passing into 
coal retorts afterwards, operates injuriously ; no doubt 
by oxydizing the olefiant gas. A portion of carbonic 
acid gas is also always found with the carbonic oxyd, 

which is very difficult and expensive to remove, and is 
very injurious if allowed to remain, One experimenter, 
Barlow, states, that if all the carbonic acid is removed, 
his experiments show a gain of 38 per cent. in illum- 
inating power, over the gas obtained in the ordinary 


cent. ; while another chemist, equally entitled to credit, 














in every case, a loss of total illuminating power, by the 
water gas process, amounting in the average to 48 per 
cent., and attributes the diametrically opposite results 
of Frankland to bis far lower estimate as to the total 
illuminating valoe of the gas obtained from the eannel 
in the ordinary way. One of the greatest of the prac- 
tical objections appears to be uncertainty as to the qual- 
ity of the product,it being impossible to control the 
process with precision, and the least variation in the 
mode of operation baving the greatest inflaence on the 
results.” 





BEMARES UPON FRE STATEMENTS OF PR. WILLIAM ELMER, 
REGARDING HIS ALLEGED ISVENTION OF A “ NEW 
PROCESS OF MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS.” 


These statements are brought forward chiefly in the 
form of a pamphlet publication lying before the writer, 
which is prefaced by some remarks signed by “ W- 
Ehner, M. D.” himself, and eomtaing, with other doca. 
ments, a report superscribed “ Constructing Engineer's 
Office, Navy Yard, N. Y., January 9, 1864,” and sub- 
scribed “ Chas. Hastings, Congressional Engineer,” this 
report being addressed to Rear- Admiral Joseph Smith, 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, 
D. C., appearing, therefore, to represent the result of 
an official government investigation. 

The following are a few extracts from this pamphlet, 
In his preliminary statement, Dr. Elmer himself says: 
“ The new method consists in producing nascent hydro- 
gen, by devxydizing steam by zine, forming an oxyd 
of that metal, while the nascent hydrogen combines 
with the carbon, producing at beast 50 per cent. more 
gas, without any additional expense, and a gas of three 
times the illuminating power. The zine may be dis- 
posed of as zine-white, or reduced to metal again with- 
out Joss, and again used. The new gas is a chemical 
compound, while ordinary gus is a mechanical mixture 
of various substances, which separate in a few days. 
The new gas is free from the noxious substances always 
present in gas made by the ordinary method.” “‘ Most. 
of the earbon, in the common method of gas making, is 
wasted, while by the new process, the carbon is utilized, 
or taken up by the nascent hydrogen, and converted 
into gas of a high illuminating power.” 

Mr. Charles Hastings says: “ Three retorts are used, 
the hydrogen retort being charged with pure zine and 
superheated steam, the others receiving apy earbona- 
ceous material and clean iron turnings. The super- 
heated steam is conducted to the hydrogen retort by a 
sinall iron pipe, and is there decomposed, the hydrogen 
set free, and the oxygen, having a greater affinity for 
the zine, unites with it, forming a white oxyd of zinc. 
This oxyd forms a scale on the surface of the zine, and 
at times is broken up and mingled with the metal by a 
dash. The liberated hydrogen passes into the carbon 
retorts and unites with the carbon, both being in the 
nascent state, forming light carburetted hydrogen, ole- 
fiant gas and acetylene gas. The gas passes from the 
carbon retort to the water bath, which washes out the 
volatile hydrocarbon, and is there purified by dry lime 
and carbonate of iron, which take up the ammoniacal 
salts, and sulphur.” “ Our experiments proved conclu- 
sively that Dr. Elmer’s gas possessed a power of illum- 
ination four times greater than the Manhattan.” “A 
three feet fishtail is the largest ordinary burner Dr, 
Elmer ean use, ‘four and five feet producing imperfect 
combustion. An Argand burner, with numerous fine 
apertures, will consume five and six feet per hour in a 
perfect manner.” “ Dr. Elmer’s gas was found to ex- 
ceed the Manhattan in durability 28 per cent. The 
capability of this gas to preserve its character after 

being subjected to the pressure of a gasometer, and the 
tempereture of the atmosphere, we could not determine 
for want of time and the proper facilities.” 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Charles Hastings 
does not furnish us any light upon the composition of 
the new gas, as determined by analysis, nor even does 
he tell us what specific gravity it has, nor are there 





way from the same quantity of cannel coal. Dr, Frank- | 
land likewise obtained a gain of from 12 to 108 per | 


so far as we are entitled to judge, Dr, Fyfe, obtained, 


any details to enable us to form a judgment about a 
most important point, the character and quality of the 
oxyd of zine produced, the bearing of which upon the 
economy of the process is clearly of prime importance, 
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In the absence of ether evidence upon this point, I am 
obliged to adopt some hearsay evidence, from a Very re- 
liable source, which I have met with, to the effect that 
this oxydiged product is not sufficiently white for a pig- 
ment. Indeed, when we consider that in such an ope- 
ration, the zinc must always be kept in excess, or oth- 
erwise the excess of steam weuld operate most injuri- 
ously on reaching the coal retorts (unless a condenser 
were introduced, which would entail great loss of heat), 
and consider also the observations of the three eminent 
chemists Despretz, Wackenroder, and Leopold Gmelin, 
that when hydrogen comes into contact with excess of 
oxyd of zinc at a high heat, water is re-produced with 
reduction of metallic zinc, it is clear that this inverse 
reaction must inevitably occur in Dr, Elmer's zinc 
retort, and the resulting zinc white be contaminated 
with some black powder of metallic zine. 

As to the suggestion to re-distil the metal from this 
imperfectly burnt zinc and use it over again, it seems 
improbable that an ore of zinc, produced in this way, 
would compete in cost with the red zine ore of New 
Jersey. Still I am not disposed to deny that this pro- 
duct may not be made availabie as a pigment, by first 
grinding and then burning it again in a current of hot 
air. 

Dr. E, designates his gaseous product by the name 
Acetylene, intending, at least, to imply that acetylene 
is a main ingredient thereof. He says, again, that it is 
“a compound of three chemical constituents—olefiant 
gas, acetylene, and light carburetted hydrogen” (marsh 
gas.) In the absence of any analytical evidence these 
assertions are open to legitimate criticism, Acetylene 
is a gaseous compound of carbon and hydrogen, first 
discovered, I believé, some years ago, by Edmund 
Davy, but examined with care only about four years 
since, by Berthelot. Davy and Berthelot both found 
it in ordinary coal gas, but in very minute quantity, 
and the latter, although he discovered several new 
sources of it, expressly says that “the difficulty of pre- 
paring it in sufficient quantity has prevented him from 
studying its compounds in detail.” He says that it has 
a very disagreeable odor, and thatit is soluble in water, 
both of which properties would render it a highly ob- 
jectionable ingredient of lighting gas, especially the 
latter property, which would entail its condensation in 
the condensers, holders, and meters. Berthelot states, 
moreover, that it burns with a luminous but highly 
smoky flame, as was to be expected, from the fact that 
its per centage composition of carbon and hydrogen is 
identical with that of benzole, whose vapor burns so 
smokily, unless very largely diluted with other gases. 
Its content of carbon is nearly seven per cent. larger 
than that of olefiant gas. Its specific gravity is 0.92. 
It appears very improbable that Dr. Elmer’s gas con- 
tains more than a very small proportion, if any, of this 
rare product, acetylene.* If the assertion of its pres- 
ence in important quantity rest upon any analytical 
evidence at all, it may be that the vapor of benzole or 
some other hydrocarbon having the same composition, 
has been mistaken for it. I should not omit to remark, 
in addition, that acetylene is known to form with metals 
explosive compounds, and powerful explosions some- 
times occurred in former days, when gas tubes made 
of copper were occasionally employed, arising from its 
combination with the copper. 

Professor Wurtz inserts at this place the following 
important historical note: 

“The first chemist who observed the explosive com- 
pounds formed by the combination of the acetylene, 
which always occurs in traces in ordinary gas, with 
the internal surface of copper tubes, was, so far as I 
can ascertain, Dr. Joun Torrey, of New York, the ob- 
servation having been made as early as 1839. Acety- 
lene was then, of course, unknown, but Dr, Torrey, on 
first reading the accounts of Boettger’s discovery of the 
explosive compound precipitated from alkaline solu- 
tions of cuprous oxyd by coal gas (Dingler’s Polyt. 





* In a subsequent note it is stated, that this conclu- 
sion was verified by Mr. Schultz, by passing Dr. Elmer’s 
gas for ten minutes through “an ammoniacal solution 
of cuprous cblorid,” and that “no indication of acety- 
lene appeared.” 
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Journal, 52, 22) afterwards found by Berthelet to bea 
compound of acetylene with the cuprous oxyd, recalled 
his previous investigations and published an interest- 
ing note on the subject in the American Gas-Light 
Journal, of September 1, 1859. I clearly remember 
being informed of these facts myself, by Dr. Torrey, in 
‘the year 1849, and he at the same time stated to me 
that he believed, from his experiments on the explo- 
sive material, that it was a very unstable compound of 
some unknown hydrocarbon with the copper, a hypo- 
thesis since remarkably verified.—H. W.” 

In the above extracts will be found several incon- 
Thus Dr, Elmer’s belief that his 
gas isa chentical compound, and does not change by 


sistent statements, 


keeping, does not agree with his repeated statement 
that it contains olefiant gas, marsh gas, and acetylene— 
the latter being, 
that, if present, its absorption by the water of the gas 
holder would certainly cause a deterioration similar to 


as we have seen, soluble in water; so 


that which he attributes to ordinary gas. Again, he 
says, “ the new gas is free from the noxious substances 


referring, it is to be 


always present in ordinary gas,” 
inferred, to sulpher compounds, &c.; although he uses 
in making his gas the same materials, containing sul- 
phur, as are used for making ordinary gas, such as 
coal, coal tar, crude petroleum, &c. Mr. Charles Has- 
tings says expressly that “the water bath washes out 
the volatile hydrocarbons,” and that the gas “is puri- 
fied by dry lime and carbonate of iron, which take up 
the ammoniacal salts and sulphur.” 

The assertions made as to the enormous gain, both 
qualitative and quantitative, attained by the new 
method, recall the similar extraordinary accounts on 
record of the water gas of Selligue, published from 
1834 to 1840. 
chemists experimented upon Selligue’s plans and pro- 


Many of the most eminent French 


ducts, and obtained results of so remarkable a charac- 
ter, and reported so strongly in favor of the new plan, 
that the greatest public interest was created, and ap- 
paratus erected extensively for*> manufacturing Sel- 
ligue’s gas. Among these chemists are mentioned the 
great names of Thénard, Dumas, D’Arcet, Payen, and 
Peligot. As regards the quantity of gaseous product, 
Selligue’s results far surpassed those of Dr. Elmer, 
since the latter states that he obtained from four lbs. 
crude petroleum and four Ibs. oil of tar but 135 feet of 
gas, or 17 feet per pound of oil; while it is recorded of 
Selligue that he obtained from one pound of “ oil of 
schist” no less than 86 feet of gas, of 0.65 specific 
gravity, and of twice the illuminating power of ordin- 
ary gas. Peligot’s analysis of this gas gave, in 109 
parts, 28 of carbonic oxyd, 15 of hydrogen, and 56 of 
different kinds of hydrocarbon compounds. 

If, therefore, at this late day, we are to return to 
any plan of making water gas, and abandon our present 
methods, it would seem that we already “ know a trick 
worth two” of Dr. Elmer’s; for it is manifestly better 
to get from one pound of material 86 feet of double 
power, than only 17 feet, though the latter be of quad- 
ruple power. The difference in favor of Selligue is as 
172 to 68. But, unfortunately, these statements about 
Selligue’s gas do not “hold water ;” the numbers in- 
volving several inconsistencies so great as to render 
them incredible. 
hydrogen, derived from the water and charcoal, make 
up together, by Peligot’s anlysis—the accuracy of 
which cannot be questioned—but 43 per cent. of the 
86 cubic feet of gas from one pound of oil. Now, 43 
per cent. of 86 is 37. Therefore (86—37—) 49 cubic 
feet of the gas must have been derived from one pound 
of oil. But 49 feet of gas of specific gravity 0.56 weighs, 
according to my calculation, about two pounds two 
ounces; that is, more than twice the weight of the oil 
from which it is derived. This mode of viewing the 
subject seems, to speak within bounds, to involve Sel- 
ligue’s results somewhat in obscurity. 

The pamphlet gives also some remarkable statements 
of results of two experiments with cannel coal, which 
furnish us means for the application, as in the case of 
Selligue, of a little arithmetic. In the first experiment 
was used 89 lbs. coal and 12}]bs. zinc, and produced 


For instance, the carbonic oxyd and 








75 lbs. coke and 628 feet of gas of treble the value of 


the street gas; and in the second, used 83 Ibs. coal and 
10 Ibs, additional of zinc, produced 560 feet of gas even 
better still than before, with 60 lbs. eoke—the weight 
of zinc left unconverted into oxyd in beth experiments 
togther having been 12})b3. In making our calcula- 
tions we shall have to guess at the specifie gravity of 
Dr. Elmer's gas, which, if it has the very highly carbu- 
retted character he attributes to it, should be very 
high; but in conseqnence of the probability above in- 
dicated of the incorrectness of Dr. Elmer’s hypothesis 
of the synthetical conversion of hydrogen into the 
heavy gas 
and the probability, therefore, that his gas may con- 
tain even a greater proportion of the very light gas 


acetylene (whose specific gravity is 0.92), 


hydrogen than Selligue’s, let us assume for it the 
specific gravity 0.5—considerably less than that found 
for Selligue’s—and let us see how much the gas pro- 
duced in these two experiments (1,183 feet) weighed 
altogether. I make this 45 lbs. 5 oz., nearly. This is 
very remarkable, in view of the fact that the whole 
amount of volatile mattcr obtained from the 172 lbs. of 
coal used, obtained by deducting the coke (135 lbs,) 
Whence came, then, the other 8 lbs: 


It 


could not have been hydrogen derived from the decom- 


was but 37 lbs, 
5 oz. of ponderable matter contained in the gas? 


position of the steam by the zine, for the whole amount 
of zinc oxydized in both experiments is stated to have 
been, by actual weighing, but 10 lbs. which is equiva- 
lent to but one-third of a pound, or say the odd 5 oz, 
of hydrogen, leaving eight pounds of gas to be accounted 
for, the origin of which is involved in a darkness which 
no degree of “illuminating power” on its own part 
will dispel. 

Had we assumed a number for the specific gravity 
more in accordance with the asserted highly carbona- 
ceous character and high illuminating power of the gas, 
our reductio ad absurdum would have been still more 
conclusive; and in order to reconcile the figures with 
each other, we have to assume for this gas the very 
low density 0.4, which is rather inconsistent with the 
name acetylene, conferred upon it by the inventor. 

Moreover, if we take the first of the above experi- 
ments by itself, we involve ourselves in quantities still 
more paradoxical. The 623 feet of gas there produced, 
if of 0.5 density, weighe! 23.85 lbs., while the whole 
volatile matter from the coal was but 14 lbs., leaving 
10 lbs. of gas unaccounted for; and in order to elimi- 
nate the inconsistency from these numbers we must 
attribute to the new “acetylene gas” a density of but 
0.31, about half that obtained from cannel coal in the 
ordinary way. It is proper to add that, in the above 
calculations no allowance whatever is made for the 
large loss of weight which invariably occurs in the dis- 
tillation of coal, arising from the conversion of portions 
of its volatile matter into carbonic acid, water, ammo- 
nia, bisulphid of carbon, sulphuretted hydrogen, prus- 
sic acid; and other condensible substances, the whole of 
the volatilized portion of the coal being supposed to 
have passed into gas. Had such allowance been made, 
our difficulties would have been enhanced. 

There is one assumption possible, which would at 
least partially explain away the difficulties we have 
met within the analysis of Dr. Elmer's results, and this 
is that the error may have been committed, when the 
volume of his gas was taken, of not allowing sufficient 
time for it to cool before hand. If measured hot, 
the volume found would be very much too great. If 
then, after the gas had been measured, and transfer- 
red to the holder, its illuminating power were dcter- 
mined, sufficient time would, in the interim, have 
elaspsed for it to have cooled and condensed into its 
normal volume under the atmospheric pressure. It is 
undeniable that, by peculiar management of the heat, 
and other conditions, and particularly by only saving 
the portions of the gas which first come over, exeeed, + 
ingly rich gas may be obtained; but what was gained 
in quality would be lost in quantity, unless, indeed, 
the quantity should be measured just as the gas escapes 
from the retort, before it has cooled and condensed 
into its normal volume, 

It is clear, from this discussion of Dr, Elmer's publi- 








cation, that much more precise and detailed informa- 
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tion must be furnished the public, regarding his plans, 
before they will receive much serious consideration 
from an important class of the* public, namely, those 
who possess some knowledge and understanding of the 
subject of gas. Henry Wurtz.” 

A note is appended stating, among other matters, 
that on a personal interview with Dr. Elmer, an idea 
of the internal structure of his apparatus was arrive | 
at differing materially from that derived from the de 
scription given by Mr. Hastings in the pamphlet, and 
we may quote further as follows: 

“ Dr. Elmer states that the passages from the “ car- 
bon retorts” into the zine retort are so large and so 
short, that the space above the surface of the fused 


zinc in the latter forms merely an extension, as it were, 


| 
} 
| 





PRESENT COST OF WATER WORKS AND HOW PAID FOR, 


| Cost of the Water Works, April Ist, 1864, 


including Lake Tunnel............. $1,198,569 25 
The means by which the works have 


been derived as follows, viz. : 


| Six’per cent bonds outstanding, $1,030,- 


of the space in the coal retorts nut occupied by the | 


coal itself; in other words, that the atmosphere envel- | 


oping the solid materials operated on, was in all three 
of the retorts practically homogeneous.” 

Professor Wurtz considers it proper to remark, also, 
that “ Dr. Elmer does not pretend to controvert the 
several non-sequiturs pointed out in the above review, 
and attributes the discrepancies in the numerical re- 
sults of the experiments to his own absence at the time 
of publication of the pamphlet, which therefore could 
not receive his personal supervision. In fact, he states 
that the publication was made by parties interested in 
his new project, for distribution among members of 
Congress at Washington, without any previous con- 
sultation with him.” 


WATER. 


WATER WORKS AT CHICAGO, 





We take the following from the Annual Report of 

the Board of Public Works: 
Orvice or THE Boarp or Puniic Works, ) 
Chicago, April 1, 1864. j 
To the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Chicago, 
in Common Council assembled: 

The Board of Public Works respectfully submit here- 
with their annnal report for the fiscal year ending 
March 81st, 1864. 

INCOME. 
The total revenue derived during the year 

amounts, from water taxes, to......... $19,841 99 
And from profits tapping pipes, to........ 1,404 40 

. | RSA rep gE | TT ie 
Increase in the amount of water taxes over 
the receipts of the same for the year 


PEOTRORR sa ones cncnccecnsecepasesnn > Btb0N0 11 


The Board have continued to add to their number of 
water meters in use, and with increasingly satisfactory 
results. It is now a rule with the Board to determine 
by meters the charge for water for all large consum- 
ers. The water tax ascertained by meters, during the 
last fiscal year, amounts to $23,516. 


EXPENSES AND REPAIRS. 

The expenses of the last fiscal year were as follows, 
viz.: 
Interest on Water Loan Bonds........... $72,033 10 
Expenses at the pumping works.......... 24,619 96 
Miscellaneous repairs, including work on 

new inlet, and water meter repairs and 

CXPODSOB. .cercee soccccccccccccessce 10,157 80 
Miscellaneous operating expenses, including 

salaries and office expenses 22,496 50 





Total, interest, expenses and repairs. .$129,2U6 86 


COST OF ADDITIONS TO THE WORKS DURING THE YEAR. 


3esides a ero] , $ ex i 
sesides the foregoing, there was expended during | 


the year: 


For laying about 13 miles of water pipes.. $75,241 29 
For otherwise extending the works, not in- 
cluding lake tunnel. 


For Lake Tannel—surveys, borings, draw- 
ings, &e 


re 





Total cost of extending works during year, $80,074 26 





1,913 35 | 


000, less $79,384 09 for diseount, (the 
bonds having generally been sold at 
their seven per cent, par value,)..... $950,615 91 
Seven per cent bonds outstanding.... 103,000 00 


Balance derived from water rents..... 144,053 82 





$1,198,569 25 

The Board have not found it necessary to issue any 

bonds since 1861. The income of the works is suffi- 

clent to provide for any ordinary enlargement, such 

as extending the distributing mains, besides paying 
the interest and expenses. 

WATER PIPES LAID, 
There have been laid during the year 13 miles and 
51 feet of 4, 6 and 8 inch distributing mains, and in 


the three divisions of the city, as follows, viz.: 
X 


South Division. .........sseeee 14286 feet. 
WOU EVIBION. ccccs savesces SOhea 
TOKE DIVENOR Locks cccccccses Ligose 

Total length of water pipes laid during the year, 
68,691 feet, or 13 miles and 51 feet. 

There are now laid in the city six miles: and 2,247 
feet of supply mains, and 111 miles and 2,694 feet of 
distributing mains. Total amount laid of water pipes 
of all sizes 117 miles and 4,942 feet. 

Notwithstanding the amount of water pipes laid 
during the year was large, as stated above, it still fell 
considerably short of the amount which the Board 
were urged to lay, by applications from all parts of 
the city. The Board have now before them petitions 
for supplying streets with water, many of them, too, in 
pressing need of it, to supply whieh will require as 
much as ten miles of pipes; and we are constantly re- 
ceiving additional petitions. There remain to be de- 
livered, of last year’s contract, 110 tons of pipe, and 
we have ordered a further supply of 400 tons, to be 
delivered soon after the opening of navigation, which, 
altogether, will provide for some seven miles of the 
streets to be supplied. The present cost of the iron, 
and of the labor and materials generally to be applied 
in laying the pipes, is, however, so excessive, that an 
amount of water tax which would warrant, in ordinary 
times, the putting down of the pipes in a street, will 
not now pay half the interest on the cost of the pipes 
and the current expenses. To avoid entailing a heavy, 
unproductive debt on the Water Works, the Board 
are compelled to limit the laying of the pipes to such 
places as are in most urgent need of the water, and 
where, also, the buildings needing water are most nu- 
merous and will yield the greatest amount of water 
tax. The more than usual demand for the water pipes 
is one of the consequences of the marked growth of the 
city during the year. 

The Board will, early in the season, invite bids for 
500 tons more of pipes, but even with this addition it 
will be impossible to extend the pipes to many locali- 
ties for Which a supply of water is asked. 


The most important event connected with the Water 
Works, and making a part of their history for the year, 
is the commencement of work on the tunnel, to be ex- 
tended out under the bed of Lake Michigan two miles, 
so that the water will be drawn from the lake that dis- 
tance from the shore, his project was fully set forth 
in our last report, and was finally adopted by the Board 


arly last year, as that promising to secure most cer 


| tainly, and with least expense to the city, its supply of 


water from a point in the lake where it will not be 
affected by the discharge from the river, or other im- 
purities from the lake shore. 


During the summer, examinations were made along 


the whole line of the contemplated work, by boring, at 
2,919 62 | i . 


short intervals, to the depth proposed for the tunnel, 
to ascertain the churacter of the material through 
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| 


| which it would pass, and various observations were 


| made to test the quality of the water at the proposed 


| outer end and inlet for the tunnel, and to ascertain also 


| the distance from the shore to which the water of the 


river reached after certain most marked discharges of 
the river into the lake. From the borings it was found 
that the material through which the tunnel would be 
built was uniformly clay, and apparently of a firm and 
even character; and the observations concerning the 
effect of the river on the lake, showed that, even when 


most marked, no trace of its influence could be detect- 


}ed much nrere than a mile and a quartcr from the 


| shore, 


! The information obtained on these and various 


other points, satisfied the Board that the tunnel would 


| accomplish the result sought for, and that the work 


| was entirely practicable. 


The necessary drawings and 
specifications were prepared as speedily as practicable, 


| and advertisements were issued in New York and Bos- 











| 


ton, as well as here, inviting proposals for the doing 
of the work. The bids were received and opened Sep- 
tember 9th, 1863, most of the parties submitting pro- 
posals being present at the opening. 

The bid of Messrs, Dull & Gowen, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
being unconditional, and for the whole work, was ac- 
cepted by the Board the day after the reception of the 
proposals, as the lowest and best bid. Soon after its 
acceptance, the Board made report of their doings to 
the Common Council, and requested to be authorized 
to proceed with the work, and to issue bonds to pro- 
vide for its cost. The Council granted this desired 
authority by ordinance of October 5th, 1863. 

Subseqnentty to the execution of the contract, the 
Board decided to change the manner of constructing 
the land shaft, which was originally designed to be 
wholly of brick, and is so described in the specifica- 
The change consisted in substituting three cast 
iron cylinders, each ten feet long, essentially like the 
iron cylinders proposed for the onter lake shaft, in 
place of the brickwork of the upper thirty feet of the 
shaft, This was done to facilitate the sinking of the 
shaft through the bed of quieksands overlying the 
clay, the distance through the quicksands to the clay 
being about twenty-four feet. 


tions. 


The formal breaking of ground took place March 
17th last, and the work has been in progress since that 
time, with oceasional interruptions. As was antici- 
pated, a good deal of difficulty has been experienced 
by the contractors in working through the water and 
quicksands, but the difficulty has been much less with 
the iron cylinders than it would have been with brick 
work, and the clay having been reached, we may rea- 
sonably hope that we shall not have serious trouble 
from this cause hereafter, Of course the work is not 
sufficiently advanced to enable the Board to form a 
conclusion as to what rate of progress may be looked 
for. The time fixed in the contract for the completion 
of the work, is November Ist, 1865. 

Besides the change in the manner of constructing 
the land shaft, the Board have agreed with Messrs, 
Dull & Gowen to make certain changes in the outer 
crib, so that the crib will be stronger than as originally 
proposed, and so that solid masonry can be eventually 
substituted for the mass of loose stones with which the 
crib will be filled. 

The State legislature had previously given the ne- 
cessary authority for placing in Lake Michigan any 
piers to be found necessary for constructing and main- 
taining the tunnel, but to avoid any question as to the 
right of the State to make such a grant, the sanction 
of the United States to the act of the State legislature 
was obtained, by act of Congress, passed January 16th, 
1864. 

LOCATION AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TUNNEL, 

The tunnel is to cominence at such point as may be 
selected by the Board of Public Works, on the lot now 
occupied by the pumping works of the city of Chicago, 
at the east end of Chicago avenue, and on the shore of 
Lake Michigan: and to extend two miles out under the 


lake, in a straight line, at right angles to the general 


| direction of the shore. 


The bottom of the inside surface of the east end of 
the tunnel shall be sixty-six feet below the ordinary 





rem RRR 








level ef the lake, or sixty-four feet below what is usual. 
ly known as “ City Datum ;” and the bottom ‘surface 
shall descend uniformly at the rate of two feet per mile 
to the west end of the tunnel. 

There are to be one land and two to four lake shafts; 
the land shaft at the west end, one lake shaft at the 
east end, and the remaining lake shaft or shafts at such 
intermediate points as shall be determined upon by 
said Board, when the proper time for locating them 
shall arrive. The lake shafts are to consist of cast iron 
cylinders, and to be protected by hellow ,pentagonal 
cribs, 

The tunnel is to be very nearly circular in form, and 
to have an interior width of five feet, and height of 
five feet and two inches, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CRIPS, 


The cribs are te be five-sided, each outer side te be 
fifty-eight feet long. There is to be a central space ia 
each crib, in form similar to the outside, leaving the 
thickness between the central space and outside of the 
crib twenty-five feet. The interior and exterior sides 
of the cribs are to be perpendicular from their bottoms 
to their tops, whick are to be five feet above the ordin- 
ary surface of the lake ; hence, the outermost crib is to 
be forty feet high. The height of the others will de- 
pend upon their lecation, which will be determined 
during the progress of the work. 

The outer crib is to have three openings through its 
sides, one opening through each of the western and 
southern sides; each opening to be tive feet high 
and four feet wide, and to be connected with the 
top of the crib by a well four feet square. The 
most northern opening is te have its bottem five feet 
above the bottom of the crib, the middle one eleven 
feet higher, and the southern one elevea feet higher 
than the middle. Each opening is to be furnished 
with an iron paddle gate, to be worked by means of an 
iron red, from the top of the crib, as shown on plans 
No. 9 and ten. 

Each crib is to be provided with two gates, each 
two feet high, and one and a half feet wide, placed five 
feet above the bottom of the crib, and against the wall 
of the inside space. These gates to be used for regu- 
lating the sinking of the cribs to their places, and 
worked by rods from the top of the crib, as shown on 
plans No. 11 and 12. Wrought iron gratings to pro- 
tect these grates must be provided as shown on these 
plans. 

PUMPING WORKS, 

It is evident that it will soon be necessary to in- 
crease the pumping power of the works. With the 
view of making timely preparation for this want, the 
engineer of the pumping works, Mr. D. C. Cregier, 
under instructions from the Board, visited last winter 
all the principal water works of the country where 
artificial power is used for the elevation of the water, 
and inspected their machinery. 

RFPORT OF ENGINEER OF PUMPING WORKS, 
Engine House Pumping Works, ) 
Chicago, April 1, 1864. 
E. 8S. Cussproven, Esq, City Engineer : 

Sir,—Agreeable to the usual custom, I herewith 
present a statement of the operations of this depart- 
ment for the year ending March 31st, 1864. 

On the 24th of November last the water was shut 
off for the purpose of cleaning the pump well, which 
occupied about three hours, During this time the 
reservoirs were full of water, and watchmen were sta- 
tioned at each for the purpose of opening the gates in 
the event of a fire occurring in the city. With this 
exception, the supply of water to the city has been 
constant throughout the past year. 

The quantity pumped during the year just closed 
amounts to 2,336,108,454 U.S. gallons, and exceeds 
the quantity pumped the previous year 118,828,715 
gallons. 

Of the whole amount delivered, the 
Large engine pumped...........- 1,177,627,536 gals, 
Small “ Weve bees eeneads 2j286,400,018" 
Being an average daily quantity of, 6,382,810 “ 
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ANALYSES OF LAKE SUPERIOR, MICHIGAN, No. 3 isalso a red oxide, containing 51.42 per cent. 


AND SGUTH MOUNTAIN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
IRON ORES. 

The U.S. #. R. and Minixg Journal, of August 6th, 
Says: 

We kave been favoréd, by a personal friend, with a 
pamphlet centaining reports ‘on the St. Mary’s Canal 
Mineral Land Company’s ore and wood lands, located | 
in the iron region of Lake Superior, county of Mar- 
quette, Michigan, by Henry D’Aligny, Mining Engi- 


neer, Resident Agent. 
The report bears date “ January, 1864 ;” 
time the lands have been sold to parties identified | 


sinee which | 


with the Peninsula Railroad, which terminates on Lit- 
tle Bay de Noquet, thus opening an outlet from the 
Marquette iron region to Lake Michigan. 

Mr, D’Aligny’s pamphlet abounds with interesting 
facts, analyses and tabulations. 

We copy below, Joseph C. Kent’s analyses of eight 
ores furnished him from specimens taken during ex- 
plorations made on several sections of land belonging 
to the St. Mary’s Mineral Land Company. Me. Kent 
is Superiatendent of the Cooper Anthracite Blast Fur- 
naces on the New Jersey side of the Delaware river, a 
short mile south of the mouth of the Lehigh river: 


Orrice Coorer Iron Works, } 


April 1, 1864. 

S. J. Tizpey, Esq.: Dear Sir,—I have made assays 
and examinations of ore specimens Nos. 1, 2, and 8. 

No, 1 is a remarkably pure hematite. It gave me 
60.05 per cent. metallic iron; is free from sulphides 
and sulphates; contains a small percentage of manga- 
nese; would work well in the furnace, and make ex- 
cellent iron, 

Nos. 2 and 3 together gave 54.285 per cent. metallic 
ore; are free from sulphur, and contain magnese in 
minute quantity. 
acter, but not quite so rich as No. 1. 
good when it yields forty-five per cent.; your speci- 
mens are very rich, q 

I enclose the assays, and will send you the results 
obtained from remaining specimens as fast as I can 
obtain time to make the examinations. 

Respectfully yours, 


They are the same in general char- 
We call the ore 


Jos. C. Kenr. 





Orrice Coorrr Iron Works, ) 
April 11, 18¢4. § 

8. J. Titpen, Esq.: Dear Sir,—Specimen No, 4 con- 
tains—35 per cent, oxide iron, 

38 per cent. oxide manganese, 
15 per cent. silica. 
Balance water and loss. 

This ore would be of no use to work alone in a fur- 
nace, but would be a valuable material to work with 
the red oxides,—the quality of the iron from which 
would be benefitted by the mixture. 

Respectfully yours, 


Jos, C. Kent, 


Orrice Coorrr Iron Works, } 

April 15, 1864. § 

8. J. Tinpey, Esq.: Dear Sir,—Specimen No. 5 is a | 
very superior red oxide. It yields sixty-three per cent. 
metallic iron, and contains sufficient manganese to 
make it work well in the furnace and produce good 
It isa very close-grained ore, and has a steely | 





iron. 
fracture, similar to some of our old Andover ore. I/| 
have always found that ore of this character made the 
best of iron. 


Respectfully yours, Jos, C. Kenr. 





Orrice Cooprr Iron Works, )} 
April 18,1864 § 
Dear Sir,—Specimen No. 6 is a 





' §. J. Trupey, Esq. : 
micacious red oxide yielding 57.14 per cent. metallic 


iron, and a small quantity of manganese—a valuable 
ore for the furnace, and one that will make good iron. 
Respectfully yours, Jos, C. Kenr, 





Orrice Coorer Iron Works, } 
April 22, 1864. 
N 


Samu. J. Trtpen, Esq.: Dear Sir,—Specimen No. 7 


is a silicious red oxide, and yields 47.15 per cent. me- 





tallic iron, } 
t 


| Harrisburg. 


metallic irop, and is also silicious. I find no manga- 
nese in either of the above specimens, but they are ores 
that would work well in a blast-furnace. The series of 
eight ores would prove very valuable for working ores 
in the blast-furnace. 
Respectfully yours, J. C. Kenr. 
As interesting in geographic and historie compari- 
son, we append an analysis of Pennsylvania brown 
hematite iron ore, taken from the estate of the South 
Mountain Iron Company, situated about fourteen miles 
southwest from Carlisle, and about thirty miles from 
The estate of the South Mountain Iron 
Company (ore and wood lands), comprises about thirty 
square miles of territory, most of which is in Cumber- 
land county. 
CuemrcaL Lazoratory anp Assay Orricr, ) 
No. 138 Walnut street, Phila., April 20th, 1864. § 
We have analysed the specimen of brown hematite 
procured by Mr. P. Williams on the estate of Wm. M. 
Watts, Esq., (now the property of the South Mountain 
[ron Company,) in accordance with your request, and 
find in the ore, dried at 212° Fahrenheit, as follows: 


Per Oxide Of. WOM eck ccoqedsvececs 78.78 
Per oxide of manganese..........++ 8.50 
er eee ee ee 2.20 

Water Gne leWlic ica cist citvensecsd TH 
100.00 


77.78 per cent. of per oxide of iron is equivalent to 
54.47 per cent. of iron. 

The accompanying specimen of limestone, used as a 
flux, contains 2.34 per cent. of iron, 

Respectfully yours, &c., 
Du Bors & Wrirriams, 
Analytical Chemists. 

It will be observed that Mr. Kent says: “ We call 
the ore good when it yields 45 per cent.” 

It will be noted, too, that the South Mountain 
Pennsylvania specimen yielded richer than five of the 
eight Lake Superior specimens analysed by Mr. Kent; 
also, more than the average yield of his “series of 
eight ores.” 


2 
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Quincy Corrrr Mixtna Company or Portacr Lake, 
Micuican.— Office of Quincy Mining Company, No. 
51 Exchange-place, New York, July 30, 1864, Divi- 
dend.—The Board of Directors have declared a divi- 
dend of eight dollars per share from the earnings of 
the past six months, payable on and after Monday, the 
15th of August next. Massachusetts holders will be 
paid at the office of T. Henry Perkins, No. 19, State 
The transfer books 





street, Boston, until September 1. 
to be closed from August 5 to 15th inclusive.” 
W. Harr Samira, Sec’y. 


Out of the earnings of 1863 the Quincy Mining Com- 
pany paid two dividends of six dollars per share of 
stock, making twelve dollars per share of stock for the 
year, which, as the par of the stock is $25 (it sells for 
$102 per share) is equal to forty-eight per cent. 

The dividend of eight dollars per share, payable 
15th instaut, ont of the profits of the six months ending 
June 30, 1864, is equal to sixty-four per cent. on the 
par of the shares ($25), for said half-year. 

Last week we gave the half-year exhibit of the Pew- 
abic Mining Company, showing that seven dollars per 
share were paid out of the profits of the first half of the 
present year—a dividend equal to fifty-six per cent. on 
he par of Pewabic shares ($25) for said six months, 

And as the Quincy and Pewabic mines are on the 
identical copper bearing lodes crossed by the Dorches- 
ter location, Dorchester share holders have only to 
wait the lapse of sufficient time for their officers and 
employees to develope the metallic riches of their 
estate, on which two shafts are going down, to enjoy 
corresponding dividends.—U. S. R. R. and Mining 
Register, August 6. 

bel.) 

The yield of gold in Australia and New Zealand 

for 1863, is near $40,000,000. 
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TUESDAY, AUG. 16, 1864. 


Back Numvers Waytep.—We want to complete our 
files of the Journal, the following numbers, for which 
we are willing to pay full price. 

Vol. II—No.’s 13, 22, 24, 25, 29 and 34. 

Vol. III—No’s 40, 42, 44, 47, 48, 52 and 56. 

Vol. IV—No.’s 68, 64, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 80, 82, 83. 
Vol. V.—No.’s 91, 98, 95 and 96. 


Those of our subscribers who do not bind the Jour- 
nal, would do us an especial favor by forwarding to | 


us any of the above numbers. We are being constantly 
called upon to furnish back issues of our paper by 
those who value it for future reference, and we have 
supplied them until all of the above numbers are ex- 
hausted. 





Norice.—We advise our subscribers to preserve 
their copies of the Journat with care, if they intend to 
have them bound at the cenclusion of the volume, be- 
cause our new subscribers are so numerous, who com- 
mence with the year, that we shall not have any back 
numbers to supply deficiencies after a short time. 

a ek Aco ee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SILVER-LEAD COMPANY, 

We have received a preliminary report made for this 
new company, now being organized, made by Profes- | 
sor Wurtz, upon their property in the town of Lyman, 
Grafton county, New Hampshire. We propose to pub- 
lish an abstract of this report in a future issue, but 
some of the facts developed are of such interest that 
we shall briefly glance at them now. There are nu- 
merous viens of quartz, carrying metals on the prop- 


‘for two thousand ages, not more than one thousand 
‘inventions that had sprung from*the mind of man, 





erty. One of these is reported as at least fen feet wide, 
and bearing among other minerals a silver-lead ore, 
which assays from thirty-six to fifty-six ounces of silver 
to the ton. The estimated value of the metals ina 
ton of these ores, when free from veinstone, being, at 
present quotations, from $400 to $475 per ton. These 
galenas are said to he among the richest that have yet 
been found in the United States. 


The most interest- 


ing and important result obtained, however, was in 
the case of another narrower vein, the galena of which | 
gave, besides fifty-one ounces of silver, about $50 worth 
of gold per ton, making the total value of metals in 
this ore about $500 per ton. This is believed to be the 
first example of the discovery of gold in galena in the 
State of New Hampshire. 
“a pie tA 
Ou Wetts have lately been discovered near Visalia. 


The flow is said to-be very large, and in a crude state. 
It burns brilliantly as refined oil. 


| Gas Engine.” 


| objectis to quarry slate in Amador county. 
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THE INVENTIVE GENIUS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The heart of an American must throb with pride 


when he looks back where the world stood eighty- 


four years ago, and compares what has been done 


by the progressive and inventive spirit that was in- 


augurated when the doctriné that man was capable 
of self-government was first spoken into existence 
from the shores of America. The tocsin that soun- 
ded those great truths, found the people of the old 
world bound, hand and foot, and chained to a rock. 
It struck from the limbs of the toiling millions the 
manacles that had rusted for ages, cramping intellect, 
mind and genius, and loosened the fetters that had 
held all these God given qualities subservient to ti- 
tled oligarchies, and star and garter orders—it taught 


man that mind was above matter, and that he was 
equal and co-equal with the proudest of earth. To 
what great height of human perfection has these 
teachings brought us? When the American gov- 
ernment was first formed, there was on record in | 
the whole archives of the world, which had stood 





so hampered had it been by the reigning and ruling 


despots of earth. But mark the progress that has 


been made by the American people since that great 
event. Upon the records of the Patent office in 
Washington, there now stands upwards of 60,000 
inventions, most of which has tended to the ad- 
vancement of either Science, Art, Mechanics, Man- 
Histo- 


ry, neither ancient nor modern, does not furnish a 


ufactures, Agriculture, or human happiness. 


parallel to such rapid progress in none of the great 
objects of life. We might point to scores of perfect- 
ed inventions that are astounding in their grandeur 
of conception, but the one most patent, and with 
which all are familiar, is steam. Carry the mind 
back to the days when Fulton first tried his experi- 
ment in American waters, and who was ridiculed as 
a maniac, and a visionary imbecile. Over the wat- 
ers of the same noble river, up which the “ Clare 
mont” slowly struggled for existence, and to force 
her way, as if endowed with life and reason, and in- 
terested in the man who was solving the greatest 
problem of the age—testing the hopes of years, and 
the ambition of his whole life, conscious of inaugu- 
rating a hew era in the world’s history, now majest- 
ically glides the most magnificent palatial floating 
hotels, propelled by the irresistible power of the 
strength of thousands of horses, steming the most 
rapid currents, and with the regularity of the sun, 
transporting cities of life and warehouses of mer- 
chandise, And still Progress is the spirit of the age, 
for even now the insidious element of Electricity is 
being applied as a motive power, and may some day 
not very remote, outstrip even the wonderful 
achievements of steam. By its great power we 
speak from continent to continent, and space be- 
comes annihilated, and who can say that it will not 
yet become the greatest and most useful agent ever 
known. Already we find the principle being illus- 
trated, in combination with Gas, in the “ Lenoir 


The inventive genius of the times 
has grasped the idea, its development will be sure to 
follow. 
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Incorroraten.—The Cailfornia State Mining Com. 
Their 


The eapi- 


pany have filed their certificate of incorporation. 


| tal stock is fixed at $270,000, divivided into 2,700 


shares of $109 each. The Trusteesare A. W. Hender- 
son, Richard Williams and J. J, Lyons, 
~~ ~4-<>>> - | 
Dr. Wat. Prescorr, of Concord, New Hampshire, has 


| recently given to Alleghany College, Meadville, Penn- | 


sylvania, one of the finest, geological, mineralogical | 


and conchological cabinets in the country. | 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Prepared for this Journal by Prof’r. Wexry Wurrz. 
THE NEW MATAL CARSIUM. 

This new element, discovered a few years since by 
Bunsen and Kirckhoff, by spectral analysis, has hith- 
erto been obtained but in small quantity. Boettger 
announces, however, in a letter to Roscoe, that he finds 
much caesium in the salt obtained by evaporating the 
A hun- 
dred weight of this salt gives one pound of the double 


mineral water of Nauheim, near Frankfort. 


chlorid of platinum and caesium, with small quantities 
{n Nauheim this salt can 
be bought for one thaler (about 75 cents, in specie,) per 


of rubidium and thailiam. 
hundred weight. Sothat in future there should be no 
great difficulty in obtaining enough for thorough in- 
vestigation. In spectral analysis Boettger prefers a 
flame of pure hydrogen to a Bunsen burner, on account 
of its higher heat. He has found thallium, not only in 
many mineral waters, but also in the vegetable king 
dom in very minute quantity, for instance in the ashes 
of wine, molasses, tobacco, and chicory. 

Another curious announcement regarding this metal, 
caesium, is made by Pisani, who has re-analyzed one 
of a constellation of minerals which was whimsically 
created by Breithaupt from specimens found in the 
island of Elba, under the names of “ castor and pul- 
One of these gemini, pollux, was first analyzed 
by Plattner, caesia being then, of course, terra incog- 


lux.” 


nita, and 27 per cent. of mixed alkalies found, reported 
by him as potash and soda, with a little lithia, \ Pisani 
reports, from his new analysis, instead of these, not 
less than 34 per cent. of the new alkali eaesia! Prof. 
S. W. Johnson, of New Haven, has also recently dis- 
covered caesia as a comparatively abundant constituent 


/of some American mineral formations, and has ex- 


tracted it in sufficient qnantity to enable him to deter- 
mine its chemical equivalent accurately, thus correcting 
an error of not less than five units in the earlier deter- 
Caesium thus furnishes 
another to the increasing list of examples of the diffu- 


mination of this equivalent. 


sion far and wide of certain elements formerly regard- 
ed only of local occurrence, and, in theswords applied 
by Jonathan Oldbuck to Dousterswivel’s coins., “ raré 
—et rarior—etiam rarissimi £’ 


> 


With regard to the name “caesium,” a query has 
occurred to me, which I cannot refrain from present- 
ing. It is said to-be derived from the sky blue lines in 
its spectrum, Unless my Lexicon fails me, however, 
the proper word would seem to be caeruleum, the ad- 
jective eaesius having been applied to designate the 
color of a gray or cloudy sky ; unless, indeed, we choose 
to believe that Lucretius, be ezesia puella, instead of a 
girl with gray eyes (like those of a cat), meant some- 
thing like what we call a “blue stocking”; and that 
the caesixs leo of Catullus shows that remarkable 
zoological species exemplified by the “ Blue Lion at 
Muggleton,” renowned through the Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club, not to be, as heretofore sup- 
posed, exclusively of modern origin. 
THE STILL NEWER METAL—INDIUM, 

The spectroscope has recently developed to us, in 
the hands of Reich and Richter, of Freiberg, another 
new metal, whose atoms, like those of caesium, radiate 
blue rays when in the condition of flame. It is a con- 
stituent, in minute quantity, of the black zine blende 
ore of the Himmelfahrt, Mine, and somewhat resembles 
cadmium in its chemical relations, its precipitated sul- 
phid having a beautiful yellow color, but it differs from 
cadmium in being precipitated by sulphohydric acid, 


| only from its solutions in weak acids, like acetic acid, 


It is soft, malleable, ductile, of the color of cadmium 
or tin, and forms a yellow oxyd, Some of our spectro- 
scopists should examine our immense formations of 
dark-colored blende, such as these at Wurtzboro’, New 
York; Eaton, New Hampshire, and elsewhere, for 
indium, Dr. Jackson found two or three per cent. of 
cadmium in some of the New Hampshire blendes, aad 


0.6 per cent, in the brown blende of Eaton, 
—@=---—- 

Mind you, a child isnot a wooden top, that you can 
make come round, as you will, by whipping it. 
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We take the following from the London Grocer, sf 
July: “ The Trinidad Petroleum Company intends to 
apply a subscribed capital of £150,000 to the devetop- 
ment of the oil-producing regions in Trinidad, It is 
estimated that eight thousand tuns of oil may be im- | 
ported during the first year at a cost of less than £7 | 
per tun, and from calculations which have been care- | 
fully prepared and revised by leading houses, with a 
liberal addition to all the charges, it is shown that the | 
profit upon the operations of the company will be at | 
the rate of not less than 25 per cent, per annum on the | 
capital. Messrs. Goddard, Finch, and Company, and | 
Messrs, George Shand and Company, the well known | 
refiners, report very favorably on the superior quality 
of the oil produced from The first 
named firm, speaking of a particular sample, considers 
it the best sample of lubricating oil they have 
and offer to take 100 tuns at £22 per tun.” 


—— ~~ ee — 


A first attempt was made to fish by electric light a 
short time since at Dunkirk. The light was supplied 
by a pileon Bunsen’s principle, composed of about fifty 
elements, and it succeeded tolerably well, but the em- 
ployment of the pile was attended with much incon- 
It wasthen determined to repeat the attempt 
with a magneto-electric machine. 


Trinidad pitch. 


received, 


venience. 
The new experi_ 
ments tried at Dunkirk and Ostend had a double 
object—1. To prove how the light produced by the 
machine would act under water. To discover the 
effect the light would produce on the fish. The first 
object was completely accomplished, and it is now de- 
monstrated that magneto-electric machines and the 
light they produce are applicable to all submarine 
works, In fact, this light was constant at 180 feet 
under water, and it extended over a large surface. 
The machine, nevertheless, was placed at a distance of 
more than 300 feet from the regulator of the electric 
light, The glass sides of the lantern remained per- 
fectly transparent, and the quantity of coal consumed 
to drive the magneto-clectric machine was less than if 
the light had been in the open air. 
a. eS 

Wuere Ivory comes rrom.—An exchange says, ma- 
iciously: ‘ Youcarry a beautiful cane—it cost $3 50— 
$1 50 extra on account of its beautiful pure ivory 
head, Your wife has a costly fan, with a pure ivory 
handle. In your pocket is a pure ivory-handled pen- 
knife, very pretty and fine. On your table is a set of 
knives and forks, with pure ivory handles, and a little 
expense they have cost for being pure ivory. The 
ring in which are the reins of your costly double har- 
ness is pure ivory. The handles of beautiful parasols 
are pure ivory—and so on, with many articles useful 
and ornamental. But it happens that this “ pure ivo- 
ry” is manufactured from the shin bones of the dead 
horses of the United States Army.” 


News For Fat Peorie,—Fat people may now breathe 
more freely. Dr. Dupare, of London, assures the pub- 
lic that by using his remedy of Fucus Vesiculosus, they 





may become shapely and get rid of their superfluous | 


flesh. His remedy is no more nor less than a seaweed 
used in the manufacture of kelp, and common on sea 
coasts ; strange to say, however, this very Fucus is fed 
in the Scottish islands to horses, cattle, and sheep, to 
keep them in flesh during the winter months, and so 
also in Norway. This inclines us to doubt the preten- 
sions of Dr. Dupare. 
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Sryeutar Discovery.—A few days since a party of 
tin streamers at work on Goss Moor, in the parish of 
St. Dennis, discovered a layer of hazel nuts at a depth | 


of twenty feet from the surface, and lying beneath four 
feet of ground that had been previously unbroken, 
The shells of the nuts, of which there were many thou- 


sands, were quite perfect, though black, but they con- 


tained no kernels. 
et 


Tae Coat Exports from all the coal ports of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain to North America, 
from Janaary to June, inclusive, 1864, was 135,731 
tons—to South America during same time, was 182,- 
was 3,794,841 
So says Laird’s Liverpool Coal Circular. 





219. The total exports to all ports, 
tons. 
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PETROLEUM REVIEW—Aveust 15tu. 
New York, Aug. 15, 1864. 

Crude.—Has been remarkably steady since my last 
report—having only slowly advanced two cents above 
last quotations. The sales at the close are 1,000 bbls. | 
40° a@ 47° at 524 cts. ; 500 bbls. 40° a 45° at 53 cts; 
1,000 s, 0. until the 15th of Sept. at 534 cts, The 
market closed dull, but firm. 

Refined.—The market in fhis has also been dull. 
1,000 | 


Bonded sold at the close for 85 cts, for white; 
bbls. light straw to white, at 83 cts.; 126 bbls. do. at 
824 cts.; 80 bbls. at 72 cts. old bond. 

Free oil has been dull, but has forced itself up threc | 
or four cents since my last. 


I notice at the close of 
800 bbls. prime white at 90 cts. ; 
500 prime light straw to white, 89 cts.; 150 bbls. light 
straw to white 8 Straw sells, anceedinls to qual- 
ity, at from 77 to 85 cts. 

Benzole is dull at last quotations, 


100 do, same price ; 


te) 7 cts, 


Remarks.—The general stagnation in the trade is 


| owing in great measure to the steadiness of gold, and 


Gold for the 
past month has fluctuated between 250 @ 260, and ex- 


the difficulty of shipping bonded oil. 
change has been drooping. The new law, in regard to 
bonded oil, passed June 30, 1864, has such conditions 
in it that it is impossible to ship oil, and get the neces- 
sary papers to cancel bonds. The new law requires 
the manufacturer to give bonds for double the amount 
of the Government tax, 
ship tosome seaboard city for exportation to Europe. 
In shipping here he has to send the oil to some bonded 
warehouse, 


and then to get a permit to 


The receipt from the warehouse cancel- 
ling the bonds of the manufacturer. And when the 
oil is shipped from here, the shipper has to give bonds, 
which a “landing certificate” only will cancel, The 
Government has not as yet bonded a single warehouse, 
and consequently for the past two weeks we have not 
been able to ship oil, made under the new law. 
B. L. Harsett, 
Commission Merchant, 

182 & 134 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
ae Fer eee 

Deprn or tHe Sea.—Capt, Sir lobe Ross made some 
enormous soundings at sea, one of which, 900 miles 
west of St. Helena, extended to the depth of 5,000 
fathoms, or 80,000 feet, or nearly 53 miles; the weight 
employed amounting to 450 pounds. Another, made 
300 miles west of the Cape of Good Hope, occupied 
494 minutes, in which time 2,226 fathoms were sound- 
ed. Capt. Denham sounded in the South Atlantic, 
7,706 fathoms, or nearly 7.6 geographical miles. 

feet OSD 

A LARGE FIRE recently occurred in a petroleum estab- 
lishment in Paris, and the police authorities have issued 
posters containing instructions to buyers and sellers of 
this inflammable article for the prevention of accidents 
in its use, The French generally seem to regard this 
article as something but little less dangerous than gun- 
powder, though they conquer their timidity and aver- 
sion to bad smells to the extent of using the oil in con- 
siderable quantities. 











A Tun or Coat.— The U. 8. Circuit Court at Phila- 
delphia have decided that the weight of a ton of coal 
is 2,240 Ibs, instead of 2000 Ibs. The Judge ruled 
that a company of grocers might as well meet and 
agree to reduce the number of ounces in a pound and 
make the smaller number the standard of a pound for 
their customers, as for coal dealers to agree the weight 
of a ton shall be 2,000 Ibs., 
their customers. 





and furnish that amount to 
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Peat.—A peat company is about to be formed in 
Rochester, to supply that city with fuel. It seems 
that the peat can be cut, dried and conveyed to the 
city at a much less cost than coal, Projects of a simi- 
lar kind are starting in this neighborhood. Long Isl- 


it is said, are likely to produce 


and and New Jersey, 


and preparing it for market has been patented. A 


— Newark Journal, 


| 
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NEW YORK MINING EXCHANGE. 
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August 15th, 1864. 
| Bid, | Asked Bid. | Asked 
Copper Stoc ks. | } “Gold Stocks. 
Aztec.....- ie Tw) “9 ete Aa ese cnat 3 14 
err ; 1 14g)| Consol’d Gre ory. 25 28% 
| Boston. ond ig % || Corydon ..... el = 3 
| Caledon ia, A. P. ; 10 lz Gunnel... -| 3%| 43 
) Cc SRAM G  cconese ces | 8% 4 Hor at Western. _ 5 
| Carp Lake ......-. 3 5) err cree _ 9 
Oentral icc «des cows | 65 7 sane Harbor.... % % 
Columbia — | 24 Manhattan..... |= 9 
Copper Falls.......| 843¢) 38 Mariposa..........| 44 44% 
Clifton... .cccccccees | — | $1 Montana........ ‘ 1, 1 
HaGetah.. .cscee see | —| 53g!! New York ...... 2% 3 
| aS Rarer } %| 136|| N.Y. &Nova Scotia %| 1M 
Douglass..... ......| — — || Quartz Hill. . 9% 10 
Evergreen , .| 18%} 20 Quicksilver Mg Co St $2 
| Flint Steel River ...} 12 134¢'| Rocky Mountain. — | 10K 
WO eae ib oyekes | 2%) 5 Smith & Parmelee.| 7 2 
Grand Port: ige j;—j|— 
Hancock............ 112% 14 || Coal Stocks. 
Hamilton...... ..ef —| 6 || American.......... 98 100 
Se 1 5 6 Ashburton.... .... — | 2 
re 2 Central. Ten dene): oe 65 
Huron 33 Cumberls and. 61 62 
Indiana......-<0 6, 934 | Del. & Hud. Canal. 206 208 
Isle Royale.... ‘ 203¢)*Hampshire & Balt..| 104 110 
Keweenaw | 6 Pennsylvania ..... 213 | 215 
BNO WINOM. <2 6 decane a, 2 | 
Lafayette:... ...es |} 1 | 2 \| Lead Stocks. | 
Manhattan........ j— |— Bucks County..... 5s % 
Meadots...... s2a.-f 5!) fe Ul ONO. nese. eee 1%! 1% 
Merrimac. ......<..-| 4%} 53¢|| Erie... 2.0. ..0.0- — 2 
Minnesota..... .... | 33 8T | Mnéemd os cise.’ 8% OS 
New York, A. P.....| 2 | 83¢|| Plancentia Bay..... 14) 1% 
N. J. Consolidated..| 4 | 4%|| Sussex ........+-. PiGh % 
>| i |} 6 |) Wallkill.......... 8%\ 6 
OS Se ee | 
Ontonagon.. .......| 3 4'6 Tron Stocks. 
DOU ice cenncdedes } — | 113g|} Copake........... 10 
Providence ....... | 134) 2 || French C reek...... %| 1 
Quincy .... ..-.....| 9634) 98 } Teal Lake......... 436, 6 
Swen ” ocses | 1%) 2%)! | 
Rockland........... } 124g; 14 Miscellaneous. | } 
Superior.... ....0:| 8%, 9 Rutland Marble...; 17 | 20 
Shi aron Consolid: uted) - 8 iI * Ex. die. a 
SALES. 


Corrrr Srocks.—Aztec 74, Bedford 14, Boston 54, 
Copper Falls 344, Canada 3}, Carp Lake 34, Derby 4, 
Flint Steel River 18, Hamilton 6, Hancock 138, Huron 
32, Huntington 2}, Indiana 9, Isle Royale 204, Merri- 
imac 5, Minnesota 35, Ontonagon 44, Ottawa 45c., Penn 
10%, Providence 14, Quincy 983, Rockland 13}, Supe- 
rior 83. 

Gotp Srocxs.—Gunnel 4, Isaac’s Harbor }, Man- 
hattan 8, Mariposa 443, N. Y. Gold 24, New York 
and Nova Scotia 1, Quartz Hill 104, Quicksilver 814, 
Smith & Parmelee 7 

Coat Srocxs. —Cumberland 613, Hampshire & Balti 
more 105, Union 101, Pennsyluania 214.' 

Leap Srocxs.—Bucks Co. {, Clute 14, Macomb 4, 
Placentia Bay 14, Sussex $, Wallkill 34. 

Iron Srocxs.—Copake 8}, French Creek {, Teal 
Lake 44. 
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To ApvertisErs,—Our paper offers a superior 
medium as an advertising agent, to all those who 
manufacture or sell machinery or appliances of any 
kind for Gas, Mining, Water, Sewerage, the pro- 
duction or purification of Oils, &c. &e., not so much 
on account of a wide-spread circulation, as from the 
fact that it goes directly to the hands of those who 
are constantly using and requiring machines and 
improvements for these branches, and who look 
through our columns for information where to pro- 
cure them. The class of people who read our paper 
not only peruse our pages of reading matter, but 
read the advertisements as well, for the reason that 
they are directly interested in all things pertaining 
to their business. We therefore ask, with confid- 
ence that we can do them justice, all parties having 
machinery or improvements of any kind for either 
of the objects to which our paper is devoted, to 
send in their advertisements and avail themselves 
It will ‘be 
terms for advertisers are 


of these advantages. observed that our 
very reasonable, 
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Heat anv Licur.—If a body, such as a piece of iron, 




















lange quantities, and the method of drying the peat 


substance is derived from the peat that resembles coal. | 


be heated and allowed to cool in the open air 


, the heat 
| gradually passes off from the surface in straight lines, 
| in the form of rays, in the same manner as light pro- 
ceeds from the candle or the sun; this is called radiant 
| heat. Radiant heat is supposed to move with the same 
velocity as light; that is, at the rate of 192,000 miles 


per second, 
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Carrington & Co.’s 


GENERAL 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


In Connection with all the Expresses, 
Wo. 40 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 
Established 1854. 

“order ANY 


Purchases to order article 


wanted from New York, (or from | 
Europe,) for ladies’ or gentlemen's | 


use or wear,—comfort or luxury— 
from a cameo to a cashmere—a seal- 
ring to a steam-engine. 

Goods purchased at current City 
prices, and forwarded by Express, or 
as directed. 

Commission, Five Per Cent. 


Remittances, with orders, can be 
made by Express if preferred, as all 
Express Agents will take orders, re- 
ceipt for and forward funds, and see 
to return of Goods. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


The Adams Express Company, appreciating 
the need of a capable medium connecting with 
the various Express Lines, through which per- 
sonal and other orders for goods from this city, 
can be satisfactorily supplied, do recognize CAR- 
RINGTON & CO’3 GENERAL PURCHASING 
AGENCY as such medium for filling orders for 
every description of goods wanted from New 
York, and commend it to the attention of the 
public, and of our general and local agents, re- 
commending our agenta to extend to it all reason- 
able aid, by facilitating the distribution of its 
cards and circulars, and making known the ad- 
vantages it affords. 

ADAMS EXPRESS CO. 
By W. B. Drxsmore, Prest. 

New York, June, 1564. 





We cheerfully concur in the above recommen- 
dation of the Adams Express Company. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 

By Henry We ts, Prest. 
UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY, 
By D. N. Barney, Prest. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
NATIONAL EXPRESS COMPANY, 


By J. A. PvLvEn 
HARNDEN EXPRESS, 


By L. W. Wixcuesrer, Supt. 
KINSLEY & CO.’S EXPRESS, 
By E. Lirr.erie.p, Supt. 
HOPE EXPRESS COMPANY, 
A. D. Hope, Supt. 
BREESE & CO.’8 EXPRESS, 
By Srepuen Breese, Supt 
NEW JERSEY EXPRESS COMPANY, 
By Gerorce R. Dounx, Supt. 


 SCHMIDLIN & DRISCOLL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HALL, STREET & CHURCH 
LANTERNS, 





Show Window and Street. 


Lamp Reflectors, 
135 Mercer Street, 


’ NEW YORK. 
LAFARGE, & CO, 
BROKERS, 

4 Wall Si., (2d fioor) New York. 
STOCKS, BONDS, 
AND OTHER SECURITIES 
Bought and Sold 
ON COMMISSION. 


L, La Farce, *G. I. Gerrarp. 





JOHN MOSS, Jr., 
BROHRER, 
219 DOCK ST., PHILADULPHIA, 
Particular attention given to the negotiation of 
GAS-LIGHT and WATER COMPANIES SHARES 
and BONDS. 
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IRON FOUNDRIES. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


[ESTABLISHED 1821,]} 
PHILADELPUWIA, 
Manufacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for 
Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded Boiler Fiues, 
GALVANIZED Wrovcut [ron Tepes, 
ARTESIAN WELL PIPBS, 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-wor tings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 
Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 


Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools, &c. 
STEPHEN MORRIS, 
THOMAS §. TASKER, 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN M. P. TASKER. 
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J. VAUGHAN MErrR‘cK, W. 1H. Merrice, 
Joun E, Corr. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MERRICK & SONS, Engincers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS 
MACHINERY. 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Surubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 
pension Frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhaust- 
ers, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
Hand Air Pumps for providing Street Mains, 
Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron 
Line Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Ma- 
chines, &c., &c, 

Address— MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 


JDOOLE & HUNT, Batrimore, Mp., 

are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 

IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 

Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 


Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 





PROTECTED WROUGHT-IRON 
WATER & GAS PIPE, 


HYDRAULIC CEMENT SEWER PIPE, 
KNIGHT, WOODWARD & CRAWFORD, 


Office, Cor. Reape & Centre Sts,, New York. 

Sewer Pipes extensively used in Brooklyn, and 
now introduced in New York, Jersey City, New- 
ark, Hartford, Albany, and other localities, from 
8 to 24 inches in calibre. 

Water Pipes, lined and coated with Cement 
mortar, ready for laying and back filling, and can 
be tapped like cast-iron pipes, which they excel 
in durability, discharge, and economy. 

Cor. Bond & Union sts., Brooklyn. 
Factories “ Washington & South Sth sts., 
rae. te os Jersey City. 
( \LARK’S PATENT STEAM AND 

/ Fire Reevrator Co., sole Patentees 
and manufacturers of CLARK’S PATENT STEAM 
AND FIRE REGULATOR, No. 5 Park Prace, 
New York. 





W. H. Perrixe, Pres. 

\ FULTON & CO., (Successors to 
Ke Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 
Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 
also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 
tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North 
Wharves, Philadelphia, 

SAMUEL FULTON, THEO, TREWENDT. 
| seat eo IRON WORKS.—The 

subscriber is prepared to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 
and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inches in 





es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 

7 JOSEPH G. JONES, 
2054¢ Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





Gas Companies 
and Plumbers! 


DRIP PUMP. 


PRICE $12. 





new style of DRIP PUMP, de- 
signed particularly for the use 
of Gas Companies and Plumbers 
The Cylinder, Rod, and Plunger 
are made of Brass. Without 


cheapest article in market, Try 
one! 


Seneca Falls Pump & 











diameter; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- | 


This illustration represents our | 


doubt, they are the best and | 


Fire Engine M'f'g Co., | 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y, | 


GAS & WATER-METERS. 
JOSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St., 


Above Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 


STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI- 
MENTAL METERS, 


Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- 
ernors, Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 

Gauges, &c. 
APPARATUS 





GAS 


manufactured and on hand at the 


UNION GAS METER WORKS. 
 # R. WORTHINGTON'S © 


PATENT WATER-METER, 


This Meter combines 
ACCURACY, SIMPLICITY, and 

REMARKABLE DURABILITY, 
with such ease and certainty of motion, as to 
offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. Theve 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities. 

HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman steet, N. Y. 





- GAS-FIXTURES 


Mitchell, Vance & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


And every description of 


GAS PIXTURES, 


WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 335, 337, 839, 343 West 247TH Street, 
New York. 





“HER MAJESTY” 


CHAMPAGNE. 


THE ROYAL WINE OF ENGLAND. 

A limited quantity of this delicious and supe- 
rior Wine has been secured for the undersigned, 
and the first shipment of 500 cases has arrived 
this day, by the steamship “Olympus,” from 
Havre. 

It comes direct from the cellars of the well- 
known house of Messrs. DE VENOGE & CO, at 
Epernay, France, and the present invoice will be 
introduced into this market at the very low price 


Thirty Dollars per Case of Quarts. 
Payable in currency, which is much below its 
actual first cost. 

The superior quality of this Wine is guaranteed, 
and it is offered with every confidence of its 
entire approval by connoiseurs, and lovers of a 
fruity, full-body wine. 

Orders for one or more cases may be ad- 
dressed, by letter or otherwise, to the undersigned, 


WM. HENRY WARD, 
Quarts, $30. No. 7 Broad st., near Wall, 
Pints, $32. ws _ New York. 


THE AUBIN 
GAS-WORKS COMPANY, 
Of Albany, N. Y., 

Now contract their works to make 10,000 feet of 
good Gas from 2,000 pounds of hard wood and 
40 gallons of kerosene tar, before payment can 
| be demanded ; and the charcoal is worth the 

cost of the wood. 





Many Village Gas Companies can be referred to. 


‘D. PARRISH, Jr., 
GAS BENGINEER 


And Contractor for Coal or Oii Gas- Works. 
Estimates given for Gas-Woerks, Gas-Holders, or 
any Gas Apparatus. 
205 1-2 Walnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Box 1956, Post Office. 


| To Manufacturers of Petroleum Gas. 





For sale, Parrish’s Patent Gas and Air Mixer, 
adapted to all works using Petroleum or other 
oils, by which rich Petroleum Gas is mixed, after 
it leaves the holder, with a proper proportion of 
air, giving it the greatest illuminating power, 
without smoke, through any burners. The ap- 
paratus being attached to the outlet pipe, requires 
no alteration of the works. 

Apply at the Gas-Works of St. Nicholas Hotel, 
No. 63 Mercer st., N. Y., where one can be seen 
in operation; or address D. Parrish, Jr., St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York eity, or No. 1416 Arch 
| street, Philadelphia. 


Of the most reliable and approved constructior | 





ey 


PATENT AGENCIES. 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 
FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 
of Letters Patent and the Regis- 
tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 
Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 
Messrs. Barnow & Co., $9 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

Gratis and post free, “‘ The Inventor’s Manual,’”? 
also a pamphlet, “ L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,” 500 Mechanical Movements; the first 
part of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
Motion, by Joseph Willcock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had atthe above address, and of 
any bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 

The second part is approaching completion 
and will shortly be announced, 


EF C. TREADWELL, Junr., 
. e SoOLIcITOR OF PATENTS, 
And expert in Patent Cases, 335 BROADWAY 
(Moffat's Building.) New York. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PATENT AGENCY, 
(@¥" Established 1838. 429 
Letters Patent for New Inventions procured in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
other countries, LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 
119 & 121 Nassau Sr., New York. 


~ GAS-BURNERS. 
T. G. ARNOLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-BURNERS, 


And Importer of Scorcn Tips, 
224 and 226 West 21st street, late 


No. 447 Broome &r., 
Second door west of Broadway, New York. 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
Burner Pliers, &c., &c. 


Cc. GEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 
GAS-BURNERS, 

For Lighting and Heating Pur- 
poses. 
Gas HeaTixe AND Cookine APPARATUS ; FitTERs’ 
Provine Apparatus, &. 
No. 111 South Eighth 8t., 




















See ee ee Philadelphia, — 
~ THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND, 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Lap-welded Boiler Tubes_ Locomotive 
° =a ‘Bngine Fittings, 

PATENT ECONOMIZING 


GAS-BURNERS, 


Regulated to burn without noise or fluttering at 
sixth-tenths to eighteen-tenths pressure. Last 
twenty Scotch tips. Price from 8s. to 40s. per 
gross; liberal allowance to wholesale buyers. 
Any size for any gas (coal, wood, or cannel) 
screw either taper s/3, s/4. or plug. 


R. D- WOOD & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
\fy CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &e, 
Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











. Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphia. 
JOHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Brick, Gas- 
Hovse Ti.es, to suit all the different plans in use. 


Clay Retoris and Dentists’ Muffles. 
at short notice. 


Orders filled 








HL P. GENGEMBRE’S © 
NON-FREEZING & NON- 
EVAPORATING FLUID, 
For Filling Wet Gas-meters, 


AND 
Far Cheaper than any other Meter-fluid 
in use, 
WARRANTED 
Not to corrode tin, iron, brass, zinc, or drum- 
metal, 

To be less injurious to wet meters that water, 
Net to freeze at 20 degrees below zero, Fah. 
Not to evaporate when in use in the meters, 

meters once filled with it requiring no fur- 
ther attention whatever for years. 

The summer is the proper time to fill them, 

SIX YEARS OF SUCCESS ! 

Five years in general use in works using it, to 
the exclusion of all other fluid, and driving the 
dry meter out of use, enables us to recommend 
our patent with perfect confidence. 

For information and references, apply to 


GENGEMBRE & DOISY, 


Lox 1,180, Cincinnati, 0. 












Professor HENRY WURTZ, 
PORMERLY OF THE N. J. GEO- 


logical Survey, Chemical Examiner 
in the U. S. Patent Office, etc 
CHEMICAL ANALYSES of all kinds, 
tions of MINES and MINERAL LOCALITIES, 
CITEMICAL RESEARCILES on all subjects con- 
nected with MINING, METALLURGY, 
Chemical Manufactures generally ; 
services as a CONSULTING CHEMIST 
ENTIFIC EXPERT on all 
PATENT CASES. Torrey, U. 8. 
Assayer, N. Y.; Prof. Silliman, Yale College; Dr. 
Wolcott Gibbs, and recognized men of science 
generally. 
Prof. W. can be seen or addressed at this Office 
15 Nassau street, until 3 P. M., and after 3 at h 
residence, 108 Bleecker street. 


NEWSPAPER WRATPERS: 


NE WSPAPER WRAPPERS 
i. Mara’s Patent Self Sealing ps 
Folding Water-lined Newspaper Wrappers. 
Manufactured only by 
JOHN Q. PREBLE, 
Envelope Manufacturer, 
No. 77 White st., near Broadway, N. Y. 
And sold by all booksellers in the United State 


» etc., makes 


Exainina- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
GAS, and 
and gives his 
and SCI- | 
subjects, including 
. 
Refers to Dr. | 
| 








Great Improvement 
Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE 





SHUTTLE MACHINE! 


Patented February 14th, 1860. 


Salesroom, 





536 Broadway. 





This Machine is constructed on entirely new 
principles of mechanism, possessing many rare 
and valuable improvements, having been ex- 
amined by the most profound experts, and pro- 
nounced to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION 
COMBINED. 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, 
makes the LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, 
will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, and is alike on 
both sides; performs perfeci sewing on every de- 
scription of material, from Leather o the finest 
Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or silk thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest numbert. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and 
the least possible friction, it runs as smooth as 
glass, and is 


PRICE OF MACHINES, 
COMPLETE : 
No. 1, Family Machine, with 
Hemmer, Feller, Gauge 
Braider, & Corder, com- 
plete. - - $55 
Small Manufacturing, 
with Extension Table, $70 
No. 3. Large Manufacturing, 
with Extension Table, $80 
No. 3. Large Manufacturing, 
for Leather, with Roll- 
ing Foot and Oil Cup, $90 


No. 2 


One-half hour's instructions is suf- 
ficient to enable any person to work this 
Machine to their entire satisfaction, 

Agents Wanted in all Towns in the United 
States, where Agents are not already established. 
Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Central and South 
America, to whoin a liberal discount will be given 

Terms, invariably Casu on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 


536 Broadway. 


OSBORN’S 


CELEBRATED PREPARED 


JAVA COFFEE, 


WARRANTED 
Superior to any in the Market. 


It is used by first-class families everywhere 
and highly recommended for nervous and dys- 
eptic persons, being very nutritious and free 
rom all deleterious substances, in testimony of 
which I have ceriificates from the most eminent 
Physicians and Chemists in this Country. Try it, 





r 


and you will be sure to continue its use ih prefer- | 


ence to any other. 
G2” A liberal discount to the trade. 
Put up only by 


LEWIS A. OSBORN, 


Wholesale Depot, 69 Warren st., New York 


THE MODEL 


SEWING MACHINE! 


The Cheapest i in the World! 

THE 

GREATLY REDUCED 
THE 


BECAUSE BEST! 


AT PRICES. 


‘Weed Sewing Machine Co, 


506 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Manufacture the most perfect Machines for Sew 
ing, of all kinds, ever presented to the American 
public, and challenge comparison with any Sew- 
ing Machine made in the United States. 

THE WEED MACHINES, with all their valua- 
ble improvements, entirely overcome all imper- 
fections. They are 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


FOR 


FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING 


PURPOSES. 


| Simple in construction, durable in all their parts, 


which | 





and READILY UNDERSTOOD. ey have cer- 
tainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, 





and are 


adapted to a wide range of work without change 
| 


or adjustment. Using all kinds of Thread. Will 


“CORD, 


and in fact do all kinds of work required by 
Families or Manufacturers. 


INTERLOCK SHUTTLE STITCH, 
which cannot be excelled for 


FIRMNESS, 
ELASTICITY, 
DURABILITY, and 
ELEGANCE OF FINISH. 


They have Received the 
Highest Premiums! 


in competition with other standard Machines. 
We invite all persons in search of an instrument 
to EXECUTE ANY KIND OF SEWING now 
done by Machinery, to inspect them, and MAKE 
SURE THEY SECURE THE BEST, by proving 
the WEED before purchasing. The Company 
being duly licensed, the Machines are protected 
against infringements or litigation. 

[2 Persons at a distance can 
order by mail with perfect confidence that the 
Machine will reach them safely. and that they 
will be able to manage it to their entire satisfac- 
tion, with no other aid than the printed instru 
tions accompanying each machine, Every ex- 
planation will be cheerfully given to all, whether 
they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive Cir- 
culars, together with Specimens of Work, will be 
furnished to all who desire them, by mail or 
otherwise. 
a a Reliable Agents W amted, in 

localities in the United States, Canadas, 
1 Provinees, Cuba, Mexico, Central and 
South America, West India Islands, and the Ba 
hama Islands, to whom we offer GREAT IN- 
DUCEMENTS. Energetic men will find it a pay- 
ing business s reliable Sewing 
beccme a necessity in every family. 

We manufacture a great variety of styles, from 
which we give a few prices: 















No. 2.—Family, - - - - - 

No, 2.—Extra, - - - $60 | 

No. 2.—Half Case, - $65 and $75 | 

Nos. 3 and 4.—Manufacturing, $75 | 
and $85. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co, 








(Box 2,041 Post-Office.) 





| COFFEE! COFFEE! 
| . 


They will make the | 


in every insiance, where they have been exhibited | 





Machines have | 


$50 | 


506 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EAST INDIA COrrEE CO. 


154 Reade St., 


Call universal attention to their 


‘Kent's East India Coffee ! 
PREPARATION OF COFFEE 


| KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


Has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT 


| 
| JAVA, and is but half the price ; and also that 
| KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java, or any other Cof- 
fee whatever and wherever used by our first-class 
hotels and steamboats—the stewards say there is 

a saving of 50 per cent. 

| 

| 

} 

| 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE | 


is the most healthy beverage known, 

nutritious. The weak and infirm may use it at 

all times with impunity. The wife of the Rev. 

W. Eaves, local minister of the M. FE. Church, 
| Jersey City, who has not been able to use any 
| coffee for fifteen years, can use 


and is very 


| KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFHE | 


free from those properties that produce a nervous 
| excitement. 

Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of 156 CHAMBERS ST., 
says: ‘*I have never known any Coffee so health- 
ful, nutritious, and free from all injurious quali- 
ties as 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally,’/even 
those to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use 
of Coffee. 


The PRINCIPAL OF THE NEW YORK EYE 
INFIRMARY says: “I direct all the patients of 
our Institution to use, exclusively, 


| KENT’S BAST INDIA COFFEE, 


} and would not be without it on any account. 

The Rey. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of 
the M. E. Church, now stationed at Halsey street, 
Newark, says of 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


“ T have used it nearly a year in my family, and | 
find it produces no ache of the head or ner ox 8 
irritation, as in the case of all other Coffees. 
is exce reding ly pleasant, and I cordially recom- 
mend it to all clergymen and their families.” 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, Bishop James, 
most distinguished clergymen and professional | 
men in the country.” 


Beware of Counterfeits ! 


and be sure that packages are labeled 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, | 
154 Reade Street, New York, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under 
the name of “ Genuine _E: ast India Coffee,” 
“ Original East India Coffee,” etc., put forth by 


imposters to deceive the unwary. 


In 1 lb. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, 
100 Ibs., for Grocers and large C 

Sold by Gri rally. 

Orders from Country Gro¢ 
a very liberal discount will be made. 


Wholesale Agents: Hoeflish & Molan, a 
J. Heiss & Bro., Philadelphia; Francis H. 
Providence; A. L. Waite & Co., Boston; Pyn- 
chon & Lee, Springfield, Mass. ; 8. N. Callender, 
3uffalo; Gordon McMillan & Co., Clevel 
A. Colter & Co., Cincinnati; J. & J. W. 
Springfield, Il.: H. I Corydon. 
and ©, C. Garber, Chicago. 

The Am. Adv. Agency, 
will receive orders for the 











nsumecrs, 
ers gene? 


nd W. 


Bunn, 
Ind. ; 


Shields, 
308 Broadway, N. Y., 
above namet Coffee. 
Corresp. Dep., 
FOWLER & WELLS. 


Business Dep., 
E. ALVORD. 
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MAN WIN,’ 


qt SAVE YOUR WOKE 


|The Cheapest, most Delicious and 
Healthy Coffee in the World!! 


‘MAY THE 


BEST 





LEIBIG’S 
ESSENTIAL 


CORFEER 


| 
| 
| (Three doors from Greenwich §t.,) NEW YORK, | 


The most Healthy, 
The most Economical, 
The most delicious 


IN THE WORLD, 


Gow © NEW. 





three times a day without injury, it being entirely 


and many of the | 


and | 
cers solicited, to whom | 


Perry, | 


and; A. | 


This Coffee is prepared under a formula from 
the great German chemist, 


PROFESSOR LEIBIG 
b] 
and gives the essential full strength and delicions 
flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 
which is the only quality of Coffee used in its pre- 
paration, without any of that narcotic qnality 
which so sadly damages the net vous system in the 
use of even the best grades of Coffee as ordinar- 
ily prepared. 
2d. It gives the essential tonic and diuretic ele- 
ments of Dandelion, without the “ hereby,” 
taste so disgusting, and yet always found 
in the ordinary Dandelion Coffee. 

Itis known to all acquainted with chemistry, 
that the essence, or oil, or whatever name may 
be given it, when properly and scientifically ob- 
tained from any herb or plant, is a far different 
article from that produced by putting that plant 
into water and boiling it out—permitting the es- 
cape of the most exquisite and reliable strength 
and leaving the coarse and earthy druga precipi- 
tated or in solution. 





coarse 





So this preparation combines the exquisite 
aroma of the Java Coffee, with the highest es- 
sential excellence of the most choice Dandelion 
—yielding the spirit without the grosser earthy 
body of both; thereby avoiding the deleterious 
effects of both and becoming at the same time 


‘The most Delicious Beverage 


AND THE 
Most Health-giving and Re- 
storing Drink 


Known in the world—being at oncea sovereign 
remedy instead of producer of 


| Dyspepsia and General Nervous Debility, 
Flatulence, Fulness of the Head, 


Dizziness, Costiveness, and 


and Kidneys, 
because’of its great Tonic and Diuretic qualities, 
The simple fact that the preparation is from 
Baron Leibig, will commend it to the attention of 
the scientific in all parts of the country, while 


| 
f 
| diseases of the Liver 
} 
| 
| 


the use of it will at once and permanently prove 
to the masses everywhere that it is the long- 
needed desideratum—in its way. 

ense popularity of this Coffee in the 
| Old World is an earnest that its use and popu- 


The imm 


| larity in America is bound to become continent 
vide. 
Another consideration not to be overlooked in 
| 


regard to the matter, is that 
It Costs Less than Ordi- 
nary Green Coffee. 


And requires less than half the 
| the same degree of strength, 


| 


quantity to give 
and its use proves 
30 cents 
coffee 
Neatly packed 
structions for 


| it at a pound to be cheaper than Mari- 


caibo at 15 ecnts a pound. y 
with full in. 
SIXTY 
| POUND BOXES. Price, 30 cents per pound, A 
liberal discount to the trad>. 

PEOPLE'S PROVISION 
t, N. ¥., to whom all 


in pound papers 





use on each label—in 


Manufactured by the 
coO., 
orders may be a‘ldressed. 

Sold by wholesale Grocers and Druggists, 


268 Greenwich stree 
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SMITH & SAYRE, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


THE MACKENZIE PATENT GAS BXMAUSTER 


AND 
rl 
PATENT COMPENSATOR. 
They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; will increase the produc- 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts, either 
clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, 


cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation, 
We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 
FURNACE. 

The Blower is a Force B!ast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 
reauired to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
tons per hour, will save one quarier of the time required by the oldsstyle Cupola, and 33 per cent. 
uel. Address m SMITH & SAYRE, 458 Broadway, New York. 


HARRIS & BROTHER, 
PRACTICAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Continue, as heretofore, at their old Establishment, 


No. 1117 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
TO MANUFACTURE 

WET AND DRY GAS METERS (Consumers’), 
STATION, EXPERIMENTAL AND SHOW METERS, 
GLAZED METERS, METER PROVERS, AND PHOTOMETERS, 
GOVERNOR AND CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, 
FLUID AND PRESSURE GUAGES, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS AND INDICATORS, &c., &c., c&e. 

All our work warranted. All orders addressed to 
HARRIS & BRO., 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelnhia. 








STANDARD 
Gold Company 


OF COLORADO. 


SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 
INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON 


Insurance Company, 
172 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 





es CASH CAPITA ake Me 4 
ROBERT BOWNE, L, $400,000. 
EDWARD WILLIS, Assets, June 1, 1864, - - ~- 600,000. 
LIVINGSTON SATTERLEE, See es \ciehiiadiind . 
ETHAN ALLEN, Serip Dividend, 1863, - - 60 per Cent. 
8. A. BANKS, Scrip Dividend, 1862, - .- 60 per Cent. 
SYLVESTER TAYLOR, 
President, ROBERT BOWNE. 
Secretary, F. A. MITCHEL, 
MINES on FISK LODE, 
BOBTAIL LODE, 
GROUND HOG LODE, 
ENTERPRISE LODE, 
and others, | niture, Rents, Leases, against loss or 
In all, 8,625 feet (linear), and large water powers | damage by FIRE, and MARINE RISKS 


and mill sites. . oti di inant - 
Capital issued, 40,000 shares, at $10 per share. | 8 LAKES, RIVERS and CANALS. 
GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 


| 

A limited number of shares are offered at the 
low SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (having been re- | HENRY WESTON, Vice Prest, 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


served for their customers), by 
READ © SSS, 10 ee Sirens. | WM. A. SCOTT, Ass’t Secretary. 


Serip Dividend, 1861, - - 60 per Cent. 








The Policies entitled to participate receive T5 
per cent. of net Profits, 





Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Fur- 
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! DRAKE’S 
PATENT 


AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE. 


THIS MACHINE, which has been in constant use 
for more than two years, is now acknowledged to be 
the 





Most Convenient,’ 
Simple, and 
Efficient Method 


OF LIGHTING BUILDINGS OF ALL KINDS, out of the reach 
of regular gas-works, ever brought to public notice. 


The SIMPLICITY OF THE APPARATUS, its ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM 
DANGER, the LITTLE ATTENTION REQUIRED, the EASE WITH WHICH 
IT IS MANAGED, and THE CHEAPNESS and SUPERIORITY OF THE 
LIGHT, has gained for it the favorable opinion of those acquainted with its 
merits. 





The Machine takes up but little room; no disagreeable odor is experienced in 
its use; no fire is applied to the apparatus at all; it can be attached to ordinary 
gas-pipes used for coal-gas, and is burned through the same kind of fixtures. 


These Machines are manufactured in Boston, by the AUTOMATIC GAS- 
MACHINE CO., and are for sale at their Store, 78 Washington street, Boston, and 
also at the Agency, MITCHELL, VANCE & CO.’s, No. 620 Broadway, New York. 

For further particulars, address— 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


620 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 


PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


IRON, TIN, and Woon. 


It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 





It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 


It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
or ammonia, 


It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
sold at double its price. 


As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 


For patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
ation. 


For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 


This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints, It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled, 

Terms, by the Barrel or Half Barrel, Four Cents per Pound. 

A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 

A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
of all other Paints in the market. 

Also, Prince’s Imperial Black Paint, and Prince’s Protoxide of Iron. 
DANIEL SLOAN, General Agent, 
’ 115 Lierty Srreer, New Yore. 
Loeal Agents—S. R. Witttams, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia, 
Catvin Gay, 29 Doane st., Boston. 





SATTERLEE & CO., 


BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS, 





PARTICIPATION. 


ATNA FIRE INS. 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 170 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
—— $200,000. 
H. Tracy ARNOLD, 


STOCK 


49 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORK. 
CHARTERED 
1824. 

G. B. SATTERLEE, 


Hi, A. Bostwick, LivinGsTON SATTERLEE,. 


The insured receive seventy-five per cent, of 
the net profits annually, without incurring any 
liability. When preferred, a discount will be 
made in lieu of participation in profits. 


—_— 


Mining Stocks bought and sold at the Regular, 
Mining, Boston and Philadelphia Boards. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, _| Sip Dividend of 1861, - - 50 per cent. 
STOCK BROKER AND erip Dividend of 1862, - - 50 per cent, 
AUCTIONEER, | ©? Dividend of 1863, - - 50 per cent, 


No. 52 William Street, 


JACOB BROUWER, President. 
New York. 


H, C. BEACH, Secretary. 
WM. H. BARBOUR, Asst. Sec. 


Near Wait §&r., 


Special attention given to the Buying and Selling 








of Gas-Light Companies’ Stocks. 
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MOTEUR—LENOIR. 





LHNOTR GAS HNGINE. 


This is a horizontal engine, in which a piston, by a connecting rod drives a horizontal shaft. 

The gas enters by the pipe “h” from the regulating reservoir “ g,” (made of vulcanized india 
rubber,) which regulates the feeding and the branches connected with the gas-pipe. 

The tube, K, receives the gas conveyed by the pipe “h,” and conducts it to the valve, which 
opens and closes alternately, by means of a rod moved by an eccentric wheel fastened to the end of 
the shaft. 

Two of Bunsen’s piles, P, sufficient to produce the electricity are placed at a little distance 
from, and in communication with a Ruhmkorff electric apparatus, B. The electric current of this 
apparatus is conducted by means of insulated wires to the electricity distributor “m,” placed on the 
front of the frame, while the current of electricity and its arrival at the inflammator, inserted at 
each end of the cylinder, is directed by the movement of the piston-rod, which, by an ingenious 
combination, impels a small movable slide before the distributor. 

The burnt gas, after having performed its functions in the machine, escapes, by means of a 
valve, through a pipe, S, and the water designed to cool the interior of the cylinder enters through 
a double passage, by means of a pipe situated near the escape-valve, and goes out by the pipe, E. 

A two horse and a half horse Engine are now in practical operation at the brass cock manufac- 
tory of Mr. A. Carr, No. 135 Mercer St, between Prince and Houston Streets, New York where 
those inter ested are invited to call and examine them. . 


TH E LEN OoO;tR Sas BEN GIN & 
Requires no Fire and makes no Smoke, 


No Noise, no Dirt, and is thoroughly safe. 


It is propelled by the expansion of Air, dilated by the combustion of Gas within 
the cylinder, ignited by the 
SPARK. 


ELECTRIC 
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GAS 


Tue Prorrterors of this unrivalled joint are now prepared to introduce it 
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ROBBINS: 





PATENT. 


AND WATER JOINT. 


to general use, and to guarantee that, in all respects, it will fulfil perfectly all the 


requirements of cither water, gas, or steam, It is a joint which remains in all situations absolutely tight. 
m » . e . . ° ° . ° . = 
The following illustrations, with the appended explanations, will give a good idea of the improvement : 


Fig. 3. 


IN MeSUMIL Te 


Fic. 1. Is a sectional view oh a pij’e showing a groove to receive a lead ring. 


Fis. 2. Is a sectional view cf a pipe showing a lead ring in the groove. 
Fic. 3. Represents a former 
rubber is first inserted in the sockc%, agaist which the former rests to prevent the 








LZ, 
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< 
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CS 


-whicl is used in the bell end of the pipe while casting the lead ring. Before using the former, however, a strip or belt of India 


lead escaping from the groove while being cast. Upon the cooling of the lead, the 


former and rubber ring are withdr;4vn from the socket, and the lead ring is left projecting inwards from the groove all around, forming an indestructible packing to 


receive the spigot-end of the pipe. i 


Fic, 4. Shows two pieces ut Sipe it connection with an hydraulic jack, by which the spigot-end of the pipe (which is cast tapering and may be cast in a chill), is 


forced into the lead ring in the gr 
of pipe. 


ve Wasich perfects the joint. A, represents the jack; B, B, the chains by which the pipes are drawn together; and C, C, pieces 


.) . * * . » . . . . * s 

This ring joint packing ma¥ be cst at the foundry or any convenient place, and when delivered at the ditch, may be laid, and perfect joints formed, by any 
laborer, above or below the surfacejor in zlitches filled with water, there being no joint ditching required, and it can be laid with very great rapidity. 

Among the economies realiz@#] by eais joint may be enumerated, the saving in the weight of the pipe, in the amount of lead required to be used in forming the 


packing, in the labor of ditching, afd in taying the pipe. 


The bell or socket may. be ca¢t one-half the usual length, as the width of the groove requires, but from a half to one and a half inches, according to the size of 


the pipe, thus saving in the total wight about two hundred pounds per ton. 


The weight of lead required }o form this joint, as compared with the amount of lead used in forming a joint according to the old method, is fully seventy-five 
per cent. less, only so much being r}quired as to maintain the compensating principle, or enough to allow (upon the raising or depressing of the line of pipe out of a 
direct line) what is lost upon one site of the ring packing, to take its place upon the other; thus securing flexibility of the joint without affecting its reliability. The 


use of yarn or hemp packing is dis}jensed with, the cost of which is an entire 





ving as 





compared with the old method of making joints, 


The saving of Jabor in ditching is the total amount usually expended in digging joint-holes, there being no joints to be caulked. 

The saving in labor in layirg pipe furnished with this joint is a sum equal to the whole cost of carrying lead, fuel, ladles to the ditches, casting the lead, 
bailing out- water, and the entire labor of caulking, less only the sum charged for casting the lead ring packing at the foundry, which is comparatively trifling. ‘This 
last-mentioned economy has been estimated by the best engineers at seventy-five per cent., or the same as the saving in the quantity of lead used, 

The cost of pipe cast from ovr patterns is the same per ton as pipe cast for the old form of joint. The principal iron-founders propose to charge the same price. 

We have submitted these joints in water-pipes to a pressure of two hundred and fifty pounds to the square inch, and they have remained perfectly tight. It 
has also been submitted for months in gas-pipes to the ordinary pressure of our city, gas-mains, without any leakage whatever. We are aware that these statements 


may be deemed by many extravagaut, but the merits of the improvement warrant 


them all, and the most skeptical may be fully convinced by an investigation of its 


value, and by witnessing the tests to which we submit it, or by its use under any conceivable circumstances, 


TE SSTIMOoWIFAXIS. 


OrFice or THe Water Commissioners, } 
C:ty Hari, Jexsry Ciry, October 14th, 1863. ¢ 

Dear Sir,—On the 26th of May last, about two hundred and sixty feet of cast-iron water-»ipes, 
six inches in diameter, with joints comstructed according to your invention, were laid for the Jersey 
City Water-Works, in Prospect street. 

The operation of uniting the joints of the pipes, was performed with remarkable facility, and 
with an important saving in time, materials, and labor. The joints proved perfectly water-tight, 
after turning the full head of water on the pipes. 

In my opinion, your invention has proved entirely successful, and will be found highly beneficial 
to water companies. F Yours, respectfully, 

ROBT. C. BACOT, 
Superintendent and Engineer, Jersey City Water- Works. 








Ma, R. C. Ropsrns. 





Enatnrrr’s Orricr, Croton AQuepucr DEPARTMENT. 
Dear Sir,—I have examined your plan for making joints in cast-iron water pipes, and have a 
report from one of my assistants, of certain experiments made by you, to prove the certainty and 
economy with which the joints can be made, and their stability when finished. 
I think the experiments showed that the joints could be made quite as rapidly, if not more rapidly, 
than those made in the ordinary method now in use; the quantity of lead used was less than that 


required in the common joint, and no yarn packing was required. In these respects, your joint | 


seems superior. 
After the joints were made, a pressure of three hundred pounds to the square inch, was put upon 


he pipe in such a manner as to test the efficiency of the j: int to prevent both leakage of water, and | 


separation of the pipes from each other longitudinally. This pressure failed to produce either 
leakage at the joint, or separation, so tonz asthe pipes lay in a direct line; but on deflecting them 
six and a half inches, in a length of twelve feet, the joint commenced leaking. It is fair to add, that 
this is a greater deflection than would often be found necessary in laying pipe. 


I think the efficiency of the joint in both the points tested in this last experiment, might be in- | 


creased by increasing the quantity of lead, both in thickness and width. 
Altogether, the result of the experiments was such that I have determined to make a more thorough 


test of your invention by putting down about one thousand feet of pipe, when we commence our | 


vperations for the coming season. 
The diameter of the pipe subjected to experiment, was six inches, and is the same size that I pro- 
p ose to put down next year. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A. W. CRAVEN, Chief Engi ‘ 
To R. ©. Boxers, Esq., Jersey City. 5 nanan andeng 


| MetropouiTtan Gas-Works, 
Enciveer’s Orricr, New Yorx, October 9th, 1863, i 
Dear Sir,—The undersigned had the pleasure of being present at an experimental test of your 
patent joint for gas and water pipe, made at the yard of the Croton Aqueduct Department, and 
cheerfuity testify to the results obtained, namely : : 
First experiment was made with two lengths of eight-inch pipe, jointed together, when a pressure 
of three hundred pounds to the square inch was applied. This pressure did not force the pipe apart, 
nor start the joints, but they remained, during this experiment, perfectly tight. 
Second experiment was made by deflecting the pipe five inches, which is about equal to eighteen 
inches in one hundred feet, and the same pressure applied, which caused a small leak at the joints. 
Third experiment was made by taking the pipes apar: and rejointing them, when the same pressure 
was applied when lying straight and when deflected ; at this experiment there was no leakage. 
From these severe tests it is my impression that the superiority of your patent joint has been made 
manifest, and that it must eventually supersede the old way of jointing pipes together, saving both 
time and material. 
Wishing you suceess in your enterprise, 
Iam, very respectfully, yours, &c., . 
AMBROSE J. WHITE, Engineer. 


To R.C. Ropsins, Esq. 





Orrice or tuk MetTropo.iran Gas-Licnt Company, 
New York, October 9th, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—Having been present at the testing of your patent joint for gas and water pipe, at the 
| yard of the Croton Aqueduct Department, I can testify to the results as stated by Col. A. J. White 
and fully concur with him in the opinion expressed in his letter to you of this date. . 
Very respectfully, yours, 
W. TITUS, Secretary. 


R. C. Ropsins, Esq. 





New York, October 23d, 1868. 

Gentlemen,—I am pleased to be able to inform you, that we are fully satisfied that we have done 
well in adopting your “Improved Joint,” in the construction of an aqueduct which we are now 
building on Oi! Creek, Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

We have ten miles of three and four inch pipe to lay this season, and, in our estimation, the per- 
| fection of the joint, economy in lead, and rapidity with which the pipe can be laid, render it entirely 

preferable to any other method of laying pipe. 
| Our Mr. Hutchings advises us that he is putting down the three and four inch pipe at the rate of 
| twenty-five to thirty lengths per hour, with two men in the trench. We are much pleased with this 
result. Respectfully yours, 

Messrs. R. C. Ropers & Co. HUTCHINGS & FOSTER. 


For further information, or for prices and terms, which will be very reasonable, apply to 


R. C. ROBBINS & CoO., 





No. 218 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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Is designed to occupy the place of the gas-burner. Within the cireumference of a small cylinder, below the burner, is placed a conical valve, attached to a movable 
diaphragm, the valve and galve seat is proportioned, so that under a: upply of Gas, varying in pressure from four-tenths to five inches, the burner will continue to 


roduce the same consumption and development. 
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THOMPSON’S 


PATENT 


AUTOMATIC GAS CONTROLLER, “| 





Ww RESPECTFULLY INVITE YOUR ATTENTION 

construction and operation of this recent and most important invention ; its application to every street lamp, and on the fixtures 
within the works of the Gas Companies, as well as for the use of the general consumer, will be found to effect perfectly and reliably, 
the object so long sought for, viz.: a perfect control of the Gas under varying pressures, emitting the Gas at the burner 
without force, and without increase or diminution of quantity, and hence promoting the highest possible illuminat ing 
power of the Gas. 


TO THE FOLLOWING 


TRUTHFUL 








Notice to Gas Companies and Consumers of Gas generally. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 


THE AUTOMATIC CAS CONTROLLER 


The unerring accuracy of movement of the Diaphragm at every change of pressure, whether gradual or sudden, and 


its positive control of the valve w\ich admits, by its proportionate increased or diminished aperture, the same unvarying amount of Gas, has elicited the unqualified 
approbation of engineers and other experts in the profession. 


The simplicity of its construction, and materials usea, are a sure guarantee of its durability and contin ued successful 


peration. 


They afford to the consumer of 


Gas the advantage of a superior light, with the greatest possible economy; and for the (fas Company, they control © the Street Lamps, affording a more satis- 


factory light for the public, without waste. 


The public are invited to witness its operation, at the Office of the Company; and samples will be sent to Gas Companies for experiment, on applicatiou by 


letter or otherwise. 


G. W. 


THOMPSON 


& CO., 


Office, 52 GREENE ST., (up stairs.) 
A. L. BOGART, Agent, 592 Broapway, 


We are permitted to refer to the following Gentlemen, who have thoroughly examined our Gas Controller: 


GEO. H. KITCHEN, Inspector of Gas Meters, 561 Broadway. 
CHAS. ROOME, President Manhattan Gas Company. 
J. H. ADAM, President New York Gas Company. 


PETER COOPER, Cooper Insti 


New York. 


tute. 


JOHN A. DUFF, Olympic Theatre. 


THE AMERICAN METER CoO. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New York. 


SAMUEL DOWN, Presipenr, 


SAMUEL DOWN, 


WILLIAM HOPPER, 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice PRESIDENT, 





TrusTEES, 


PAPAPALPPPLAAD 


R, H. GRATZ, 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, 


RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Secretary anp Treasurer, 


RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 


THOMAS C, HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


PAD LLDLDI Ios ALAA DALO 


This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all other articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas-Works, . ; 
The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy, 


And excellence of workmanship, 


Orders addressed 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


512: WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
ARCH AND TWENTY-SECOND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 





STEAM-PUMPS. 


Vy ORTHINGTON’S Sream Pumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 





| 


Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven | 


by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed. . 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


1 BARRETT STREET, BOSTON, 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 
HE UNDERSIGNED DESIRES TO 
undertake the supervision of sev- 
eral small Gas-works, to visit. and examine them 
as often as may be necessary ; to obtain and in- 
spect their coal, castings, fire-brick, and other 


materials ; and to manage their genera) business | 


in such a manner that they shall be under such 
supervision as is now attainable in large works, 
at much increased cost. Also, to advise as gen- 
eral Consulting Engineer and expert in practical 





W EST’S IMPROVED PUMPS, 
the most Simple, Durable, and 
Powerful, and the Cheapest in use, 
J. D. WEST & CO., 
179 Broapway, N. Y. 


GEO. H. KITCHEN & CO., 
NEW PATENT 


GAS APPARATUS 
For Country Residences, 
Public Buildings, &c., 
FROM $300 UPWARDS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS FIXTURES. 
Gas Fitting in all its branches. 
561 Broadway 

NEW YORK. 











h try. 
CHAS. M. CRESSON, 
Late Asst. Engineer of the Philadelphia Gas-works, 
417 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 





Td Gas Companies. 
YOUNG MAN, FROM ENGLAND, 
thoroughly educated, and who has 
had nine years experience in the Newcastle- 
under-Lyne Gas-Works, England, as an assist- 
ant Manager, desires a similar situation in some 


Gas-Works in the United States. He has creden- 
tials of capacity for such a possition. 


Address, M. ©. P. LAWTON, 
Office Gas-Liant JouRNAL¢ 


15 Nassaa street. 


112 New York. 





will meet with prompt attention. 


GLYCERIN 


Filling Wet Gas-Meters, 


Cheaper than Whisky or any 
other substance. 
We have furnished the Cincinnati Gas and 
oke Company 300 barrels Glycerin, for filling 
their wet meters, and are now ready to supply 
other Gas Companies at the lowest cash prices. 
We warrant our Glycerin not to corrode the 
meter metal, nor to freeze at the lowest ordinary 
temperature, nor to evaporate. 
HARTMAN & LAIST, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Office 64 Sycamore. 
TEW YORK FIRE-BRICK 
and Clay Retort Works. (Branch 





Works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 

B. KREISCHER, office 56 Goerck street, corner 
Delancy street, New York. 

Gas Rerorts, Tires and Fire-Brick of all 
shapes and sizes. Firz Mortar, CLay, and Sanp. 
Articles of every description made to order at the 
shortest netice. 


B. KREISCHER. 


WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 


PATENT 
Conically Slotted Solid Wood Sieves 


FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 


CAU T ION 
GAS MANUPACTURERS, 


The Conically Slotted Solid Wood Tray was 
patented 21st October, 1862, by N. O. Hawx- 
hurst, assignee of Wm. Combe, and all persons 
are cautioned against purchasing such trays of R, 
G. Hunt, or any other person except the subscri- 
ber, as it is a direct infringment of said patent. 
The following companies are now using these 
trays. 

Manhattan, New York, 

Williamsburgh, 

Brooklyn, / 
aisen ys 
Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 
Chicago. 
Louisville, 
And numerous others 
Orders received by mail or otherwise. 
JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 
147 Ave. C, New York City, 
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Glycerin for Gas Meters. 


This article is superior to any fluid ever before used for Wet 
Meters, and we cannot better set forth its advantages than by 
giving the following letter from the Superintendent of the Coving- 
ton Gas Co. The superiority of our Glycerin over all others in 
the market, for this purpose, is admitted by every Company that 
has used it. We have sold, the past winter, to the Cincinnati 
Gas-Light and Coke Co.; to the Gas Companies of Covington,; 
Ky. ; Dayton, Springfield, Portsmouth, Urbana, and Piqua, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y , to whom we refer, 

Glycerin is much cheaper than Whisky is now, or likely to be 
hereafter, and not evaporating, greatly increases the economy of 
its use. 





Orrice or Tar Covincton Gas-Li cur Co. 
Covineton, Ky., Feb. 18, 1864. 
Messrs. W. J. M. Gornnon & Co. : 

Dear Sirs,—It affords us great pleasure in testifying to the supe- 
riority of the Glycerin Fluid purchased from you for filling the 
Wet Meters now in use by the Covington Gas-Light Company. 

The difficulty of finding a non-evaporating and aunti-freezing 
mixture for Wet Meters, has, in my opinion, been overcome by the 
use of your Glycerin Fluid, 

I have had it in constant use for the past four months, and 
during that period the thermometer has ranged as low as 14° 
below zero, and after careful examination, I have found the fluid 
in the same condition as when first put in the Meters, and without 
the slightest discoloration. 

Its non-evaporating quality does away with the hitherto una- 
voidable expense of filling the Meters monthly, and renders Wet 
Meters no longer objectionable, 

In fact, lean cheerfully recommend it as being cheaper and bet- 
ter than any other Fluid or Mixture now in use, 

Very respectfully, 
8. 8. Srrarron, Sup’t Cov. Gas Co. 

We have been engaged in Manufacturing Glycerin the past six 
years, and from our advantage in material and the large amount 
we make, are enabled to offer it lower than any manufacturer in 
this country. We will be pleased to quote prices or to give fur- 
ther information, 


W. J. M. GORDON & BRO., 


MANUFACTURING 


CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS 


N. E. Cor. Central Avenue & Eighth St., 
Laboratory, Miami Canal, bet. Third & Fifth Sts., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





’ 


“The most Useful Invention of the Age! 
PATENT 


COSMOPOLITAN FURMITURE PASTE! 


FOR POLISHING AND RESTORING 
Furniture. Pianos, Marbles, Carriages, 





&e., &e.. 
SUPERIOR TO VARNISH. 
SE" DRIES INSTANTANEOUSLY. &3 
It brings out the grain of the wood in all its original beauty, 
and immediately after being applied, the article polished is per- 
fectly dry, thus possessing a very great advantage over varnish or 
any kind of liquid polish. 


It will keep in any climate, and is always ready for use. 
ONE BOX IS SUFFICIENT TO RESTORE AN ENTIRE HOUSE | 
OF FURNITURE, | 
Price 75 Cents per Box. . Double size $1.25. | 
Each package bears our trade mark. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
For sale Wholesale by 


H. B. HERTS BROS,, 
52 JOHN ST., N. Y. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 

He 6.2 -Cco's 
AMALGAMATED 
ALUMINUM, ZINC AND PLATINA 
PEN Ss. 


WARRANTED ANTI-CORROSIVE. 








In introducing this invention, Messrs. Herts & Co. beg to call 
attention to the following advantages combined in these Pens: 

They possess the Anti-corrosive properties of the Gold Pen. 

The Freedom of the Quill, and 

The Fiexibility of the Steel Pen. 


Thus combining in themselves every advantage found in other 
pens ; and by their anti-corrosiye properties en irely obviating all 
the objections hitherto existing against the use of Metallic Pens. 

Another advantage peculiar to these Pens, is that they improve 
after being a short time in wae, and may be left in the ink without 
fear of injury, as they never need wiping. 

Tat No. 508“ medium points,” are adapted for office use and 
general business purposes. 

Tue No. 909 “extra fine points,” are adapted for Ledger, 
Heading, Posting, Engrossing, Ladies and School use. 








The undersigned have given Herts & Co’s Pens a trial, and are 
satisfied to recommend them to the general public. 
FOWLER & WELLS. 


Manufactory, Bradford Works, Birmingham, 
ENGLAND. 








Orders for the United States, Canada, South America, and the 
West Indies, must be addressed to 


H. B. HERTS, 52 John St , New York, 


SOLE CONSIGNEE. 
from whom samples may be obtained gratis, on application by 
mail or personally, 

The Am. Advg. Agency, 359 Broadway, N. Y., will receive 
orders for the above-named Pens. 





| ‘““GoLpEN BITrers 
| is the wish of the proprietors that the virtue of the article be 


| monials. 








New York, April 18th, 1864. 
ee £ &  & 

We respectfully invite your attention to and | 
consideration of the justly celebrated and reliable remedy for | 
Dyspepsia, Hearrsvexs, Desirry and Prosrration. The Pro- | 
prietors are proud to acknowledge the un; aralieled success which | 
has attended the sale of their valuable preparation, known in 
nearly every portion of the civilized world as the 


“GOLDEN BITTERS.” 


We risk nothing when we term them a valuable preparation, 
for they are one of the few articles of the present day which 
are not @ humbug; and we are wiliing and able to satisfy any 
person or persons who will call upon us, that the celebrated 


are a genuine bona-jfide hygienic article. It 





tested before condemning. A decision of their merits by any one 
who has tried them, is worth a million of purchased bogus testi- 


. . 
For Creating a Healthy Appetite 
they are invaluable, and are unequalled as a Tonic, They are 
mild in their action, and operate by giving vigor and strength to 
the system,—not by any change they produce in the solids, but 

through the medium of the living principle. 


They are Purely Vegetable, 
being composed of Gentian Root, Calamus, Sassafras, and many 
other remedial agents of the Vegetable world, all preserved in 
Jamaica Rum and Sherry Wine. 


Aas a Beverasc, 
They are the most wholesome, invigorating and palatable stimu- 
lant ever offered to the public And the fact of their being pre- 
pared chemically and scientifically, precludes the possibility of a 
bitter, unpleasant taste, common to Bitters generally offered for 
sale. We especially recommend them to Lapiss, and particularly 
to those suffering from 


DEBI-ITY, WEAKNESS, AND PROSTRATION. 

Half a wine glass of these ‘‘ Bitters’’ three or four times a day, 
.will produce a remarkable healthy change in persons greatly de- 
bilitated, 

The “‘ Golden Bitters ” have been tried and not found wanting. 
They are put up in our own Patent quart bottles, and for sale by 
Druggists, Grocers, &c., throughout the world, Each bottle bears 
a fac-simile of the signature of Hubbel & Co. 

GEO, C. HUBBEL & Co, Sole Proprietors. 

CENTRAL DEPOT, American Exp. Building, New York. 


Tue Goipen Brrrers.—We are not an advocate of stimulants of 
an alcoholic character; indeed we deprecate this “ daily tonic” 
idea—this “ morning toddy” which we see offered in all sorts of 
shapes as a recuperator, invigorator, revitalizer, &c. Asa rule 
all artificial stimulants are dangerous remedies, and must be taken 
into the system as you would mercury or arsenic, in very small 
doses. But we have had an opportunity to try the now well- 
advertised article known as Hubbel’s Golden Bitters, and are 
frank to say that where the system needs building up, where a 
stimulant is required to aid nature in restoring a lost appetite and 
infusing a vigorous action to the debilitated functions, we can re- 
commend these Bitters. Hubbei’s Golden Bitters are evidently 
intended to improve the debilitated human system, rather than to 
tickle the palate, and are, therefore a harmless and safe remedy 
to keep in the house.—New York Weekly Day Book. 


- Yorkers, May 9th, 1864. 


BERGEN IRON WORKS, 


Messrs. Geo C. Wonpet & Co. : 
Gents,—Hay) ag used only two bottles of your “ Golden Bitters,” 











I can recommend them with the utmost confidence as a Tonic, and 
particularly for a change of diet and water, It is as well for 
ladies and children, giving them part of a wine glass two or three 
times a day. Yours respectfully, 

Georce C. BARKER. 


EAGLE GAS STOVE WORKS. 








Cooking & Heating’ 


BY GAS. 


No Smoke! No Dirt! No Smell! 


The “ EAGLE” Gas Stoves 
Will BOIL, BROIL, ROAST, BAKE, TOAST, 


STEW, and HEAT IRONS 
[SCHEAPER 
THAN COAL OR WOOD. 


I have on hand and make to order STOVES and 
FURNACES for CHEMISTS, TINNERS, BOOK- 
BINDERS, DENTISTS, TEA STORES, VULCAN. 
IZING STOVES, PHOTOGRAPHERS’ OVENS, &ce., 
and for TAILORS’ and LAUNDRY IRONS, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


I ALSO MANUFACTURE 


ICOAL OIL STOVES, 


For Cooking and Heating, 
H. D. BLAKE, Sole Manufacturer 


No. 474 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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